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RIGHT AGAIN. 

HE too famous despatch which Lord John Russell addressed, on 

the 3lst of August to the British Minister at Turin, was of 
a nature not only to damage his political character, but to lessen 
the popularity, arid impair the usefulness of the Administration. 
Whether the document was penned at the instigation of others, or 
was due to the promptings of his own mind, is a mystery, and such 
it will doubtless remain. But such mischief had it done, and such 
uneasiness had it created, lest there should be a design in high 
quarters to hook Great Britain into an unholy Northern alliance for 
the support of Austria in Venetia, that the friends and opponents 
of the Government alike deemed it imperative upon Lord Palmerston 
either to explain the meaning, or to disavow the intentions of his 
colleague. In this journal of the 27th ult., in speaking of the 
Warsaw Conference, which has since so happily proved abortive, we 
denounced the policy indicated in the despatch, and called upon Lord 
Palmerston to speak out in such a manner that there might be no 
further misunderstanding on a matter so vital. 

Lord Palmerston went on his Yorkshire tour, addressed many 
public meetings of his admiring countrymen on all sorts of topics, 
but never said a word about foreign politics. Our buoyant Nestor, 
our hearty Machiavelli, our ever gallant and popular Viscount, was 
right. He had been behind the scenes in the Foreign Office, and 
knew that his colleague had written, or was about to write, a second 
despatch, which would repair the mischief of the first, and place 
the Government once again, with respect to its foreign policy, in 
unison with the reason and the sympathy of the people. The same pen 
that had done the foolish thing was charged to do the wise one ; and 
leaving it to its functions, the Viscount expatiated on the blessings of 
education ; disputed Pope’s hackneyed assertion of the dangers that 
attend a little learning ; and in every way conducted his tour as if all 
Europe were in a state of happiness, prosperity, and peace, and as if 
there were not the smallest speck of a cloud on the political horizon 
at home or abroad. This did, at the time, not appear to be the 
right course, but, as already said, Lord Palmerston knew what was 
coming ; and last Saturday the town was startled by the publication 
of Lord John Russell’s second despatch to Sir James Hudson on the 
affairs of Italy. Its substance was immediately flashed along the 
telegraphic wires, not only to Paris and Turin, but to every capital 
and court on the Continent, and to the camp of Garibaldi and Victor 
Emmanuel, as well as to that of the ex-King of Naples at Gaeta. 
Despatch number two was a thorough recantation of despatch 
number one. It recognized, in the most satisfactory manner, and 
with the most unimpeachable logic, the right of the Italians to 
manage their own affairs, declared the duty of Great Britain, and 
consequently of every other power in Europe, to hold aloof ; justified 
the proceedings of Victor Emmanuel in the Duchies, in the Romagna, 
in Umbria, in the Marches, and in Naples; and withdrew from the 
unpopular and untenable position, that any power, except Austria 
herself, had, under any circumstances whatever, the right to do 
battle against an Italian King or the Italian people for the retention 
of Venetia. This is alike the sentiment, the conviction, and the 
policy of the British people ; and Lord John Russell has expressed 
them all so well as to deserve approbation for the courage, as well as 
for the completeness, with which he has rescued himself and his 
Government from a dilemma, which was inconvenient, to say 
of it, and which might hereafter have proved fatal. 








[ Price 3d. 


We do not care to number ourselves among the critics who decry 
this second manifesto because it is inconsistent with the first. Those 
who prattle about mere consistency, as if it were the first of virtues, 
would make but poor administrators of public affairs, if unhappy 
circumstances ever floated them into power in a free country—or in 
any other. It was consistency that cost Great Britain the misery of 
the American and afterwards of the French Revolutionary War ; and 
it was inconsistency that procured us the blessings that have followed 
Roman Catholic Emancipation, the repeal of the Test and Corpora- 
tion Acts, and the abolition of the Corn-laws. To be inconsistent 
is no reproach to a statesman. To be consistent in wrong is the un- 
happy privilege of Lucifer and the fallen angels. Among men, 
and especially among statesmen, inconsistency is one of the 
greatest of virtues, if it be shown in the denial and abandonment 
of error. 

The despatch wasnot published a moment too soon. Though it 
can have no influence upon the victorious arms of the King of Italy 
and his faithful general ; though it can neither strengthen nor weaken 
his position with regard to the Two Sicilies, or the other provinces, 
duchies, and territories that by the will of the people have formed 
themselves both de facto and de jure into integral portions of his 
kingdom, it cannot but have an influence on the yet unsettled ques- 
tions of Rome and Venice. That the present or any future Pope can, 
as a King, ever learn wisdom, is greatly to be doubted ; but that the 
Emperor of the French, who has the Papacy in his grip, and who has 
tact and knowledge enough to be inconsistent, if it suits his purpose, 
will permit the question of the temporal sovereignty of the Pontiff to 
arouse the feeling of United Italy in growing hostility to France, and 
to weaken, at the same time, the increasing cordiality of the alliance 


| between the British and French nations is to be doubted still more. 


At and after Villafranca, the Emperor proposed in good faith « 
scheme for the settlement of the Papal question. Events not to be 
controlled have borne the question far beyond the point at which it 
then stood ; and while remaining the Pope’s protector, as Head of the 
Church, and ceasing to be his protector as Head of a State—he will in 
due time be ready with a new scheme, that may combine justice to 
the Italians with the respect which Roman Catholics feel for the 
Head of their Church. 

Austria has still one chance left to settle th: ugly business of 
Venetia. Let her take advantage of it while there is time. There 
is no help to be got from Russia, as the Conference at Warsaw has 
proved. There is none to be got from the Germanic Confederation. 
There is none to be got from France, and none from Great Britain, 
whose supposed “interests in the Adriatic,” dwelt upon in Lord 
John Russell’s first despatch, have dwindled into nonentity in the 
second. King Victor Emmanuel is already strong, and is daily 
growing stronger. He is the victorious and popular sovereign of « 
rich and powerful kingdom. To that kingdom the possession of 
Venetia is geographically, politically, socially, and morally an object 
of first necessity. The Italians and their King must and will obtain it. 
To avoid the wasteful expenditure of human life, and all the count- 
less miseries and cost of war, they are willing to buy a province which 
they will some day or other be strong enough to take without pur- 
chase. Why, in the name of expediency as well as of common sense, 


should not insolvent Austria make the best of a bad business, and 


_ heal her wounded dignity with the gold that Italy would pour into 


her lap with ungrudging alacrity ! 
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DUNDONALD AND NAPIER. 


HE country has recently lost two of its greatest naval heroes. 
T They resembled each other in their lives, and they are united 
in death. The Earl of Dundonald—to speak first of the one who 
died first,—so much better known as Lord Cochrane, performed all 
his great acheivements in a subordinate capacity. The war came to 
an end before he could reach the highest rank of his profession ; and 
as a great admiral he only, in latter times, sailed between the 
West Indies and Nerth America. From entering the navy till he 
ceased to be employed, in 1509, only sixteen years elapsed, and 
during two of them he lived in retirement. In the six first of 
them he was learning his profession, or practising its ordinary 
duties, without much distinction. Eight years, therefore, of incessant 
activity, two before the Peace of Amiens and six afterwards, sufficed 
for the performance of those gallant actions which made him one 
of our greatest naval heroes. The capture of a vast number of 
the enemy's vessels, the destruction of many batteries, and the 
harassing of the French on almost every point of their coast, from 
Hieres to Dunkirk, are amongst his achievements. It was, however, 
as the commander of single ships, or of one or two frigates and 
brigs, that his services were performed, and never till the Basque 
Roads affair was he intrusted, and then under an admiral, with the 
command of a squadron. He was, in truth, a young officer and a 
young man when the difference which ensued between him and the 
Admiralty caused him to be laid on the shelf, and deprived the nation 
of his valuable services. His career is one of the most instructive 
episodes to be found in the history of the navy. | 

The son of a peer and the nephew of an old captain, the usual time 
of a midshipman’s servitude was abridged for him by his name being 
borne on the books of his uncle’s ship. While hundreds of other 
gallant youths had to wait and pine many year's before securing a 
first commission, he was made a lieutenant before he had well time 
to learn, though acute and diligent, the names and uses of every part 
of a ship’s furniture. By the end of a midshipman’s usual probation, 
he had become a captain, though the first vessel he commanded was 
necessarily a small one, such as in those days were usually intrusted 
to commanders. She was, at the same time, Wry acceptable to him, 
as affording the earliest vacancy in which his friends could thrust 
him. In the little Speedy he gained a great reputation, and crowned 
a number of gallant actions by capturing a Spanish frigate, 21 Gamo, 
twice as big as his own brig. or this he received his post rank, but 
after some delay and some bickering with Lord St. Vincent, which 
marks the beginning of a different career from that of a fortunate 
sailor. Before the conclusion of the war the Speedy was captured by 
a French squadron, and, though he was speedily released, he remained 
unemployed for two years. ‘Then again he entered into activity, and 
achieved, especially on the coasts of France and Spain, many 
triumphs. He was an officer of great skill, renowned for inventions 
in the art of naval warfare, as well as dashing courage, and was 
selected by the Admiralty, in 1809, over the heads of several officers 
of superior rank, to attempt the destruction of a French fleet in the 
Basque Roads. It was not entirely successful. He threw the blame 
of the failure, not unjustly, on Admiral Gambier ; and being then in 
Parliament, representing Westminster, went fiercely into opposition, 
and quarelled with the Admiralty. The Board, as usual, for the 
maintenance of discipline supported the superior officer ; it was 
abetted by those whom Lord Cochrane had overshadowed, and he 
became the object of official hatred and official vengeance, none the 
less envenomed by the fact that he was one of the aristocracy, and 
had, in his early promotion, fully shared in all the advantages of the 
system he denounced as a politician. 

His early promotion, too, by the favour of his uncle and Lord 
Keith, was thought, we believe, by the Earl of St. Vincent to trespass 
on his official patronage, which was probably the cause of the great 
admiral! slighting the young captain, who was not of his own nomination. 
From Lord Cochrane's autobiography it is certain that there was a con- 
flict between them, the memory of which was probably recorded in the 
black books of the Admiralty, and was remembered in 1809. Several 
attempts, we learn by the second volume of the “ Autobiography,” 
were made to seduce Lord Cochrane to be silent about Admiral 
Gambier, and acquiesce in the decision of the First Lord. To all these 
blaudishments Lord Cochrane was insensible ; the Admiralty was alike 
obstinate, and from 1809 the country was deprived of the services afloat 
of the most gallant and enterprising of her many gallant and enterprising 
officers. The systemwhich so suddenly raised Lord Cochrane as suddenly 
stopped his growth. The conflict betwixt him and the Board, at that 
time much more powerful than now, tended to his disadvantage. Unfor- 
tunately, the Government had an opportunity of taking revenge, and 
the embittered spirit of party led the Chief Justice of England to 
be the instrument of inflicting a heavy disgrace on one whom he 
inight consider a renegade. ] 

The family connections of Lord Cochrane were liable to suspicion. 
Some of the best of them were known to be graspingand unscrupulous ; 
one had an actually tainted reputation. The noble lord had invested 
money in the Funds; he speculated too inthem. In 1814 a sham 
officer pretended to land at Dover, bringing intelligence of the sudden 








| We copy here a few words, which concern the other naval hero just departed, and sho 
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destruction of Bonaparte. "The newsicaused aygreat rise im the funds, 
Lord Cochrane was said to have profited by the transaction ; some of 
his friends did ; the sham officer was traced to Lord Cochrane’s house 

where he changed-his clothes ; and Lord Cochrane, with others, were 
tried on a charge of conspiracy to defraud. His uncle admitted the 
charge by fleeing the country, and a jury, vehemently and partially 
instructed by Lord Ellenborough, who in the end regretted his con- 
duct, found Lord Cochrane guilty. He was condemned to a heavy 
fine, to a year’s imprisonment, and to stand in the pillory. The last 
part of the punishment was omitted, from a dread of the public, and 
the pillory abolished ; but he was expelled from the House of 
Commons, dismissed from the Navy, and deprived of his knighthood, 
His eminent services were all forgotten by his enemies, and he became 
the victim of the system of which he had shared the advantages, 

His constituents showed their opinion of his conduct, and of the ver. 
dict by instantly re-electing him, but till the reign of William IV. he 
remained excluded from the service. Then he was restored to the 
rank he would have held had he never been dismissed, and was a 
full admiral when he died. 

The party animosities from which he suffered have passed away, 
and the Admiralty Board could not now commit the flagrant wrong 
that the First Lords of that time and their permanent Secretary 
committed on Lord Cochrane ; but for many years he suffered as sore 
a trial as ever a noble spirit was subjected to. Since his restoration 
he has made several efforts to have the trial revised ; but custom 
and law forbid, and the courts still retain the record of his conviction, 
Nobody now believes that he was guilty ; though the charge obviously 
weighed on him till the day of his death. It appears from the second 
volume of his autobiography,* that his passing over from the service 
of the aristocracy is still remembered in high quarters, and the noble 
lord intimates that the Horse Guards have visited the sins of the 
father on the children, and refused to his eldest son, now the Ear] of 
Dundonald, military advantages, to which he was fairly entitled. His 
early career, so suddenly cut short, and at a period when the country 
so much needed his services, illustrates more graphically than would 
many essays, the system under which the maritime resources of the 
country were then trifled with by men much deficient in the sense of 
moral responsibility. 

It must be added that Lord Cochrane, possessing much of his father’s 
inventive powers, was a mechanician and an improver. He was not 
only a quick-witted sailor, he was a man of genius, The estimate 
at present of the noble lord’s character may be best ascertained from 
the fact that he is to be buried in Westminster Abbey. This pro- 
bably he hardly expected ; and it would have been a delight to him 
could he have been assured of receiving this high honour. For the 
public it will be a gratification. They will have done all they could 
to repair the wrongs of the most illustrious seaman, taking all his 
acquirements into consideration, the country has given birth to since 
Nelson. 

Sir Charles Napier resembled very much Lord Dundonald in the 
general features of his character. He, too, was well born; was 
active, enterprising, brave, greatly successful, and sometimes indis- 
creet. He had similar contests with the Admiralty. He, too, 
acquired more reputation as a young officer than after he had 
advanced in life. Both took service abroad ; but Lord Dundonald 
fought emphatically for the cause of liberty, and was, perhaps, before 
the Italian war began, the noblest mercenary of modern times. 
Both became Members of the House of Commons, and conspicuous 
naval reformers. Napier was, perhaps, only less renowned than 
Cochrane from entering the service later. The individual enter- 
prise which acquired for the last-named his greatest fame, was less 
needed after Napier became a captain than in the earlier years 
of the war. Napier was, however, less unfortunate than Cochrane. 
His disputes with the Admiralty have exposed him to some retorts, 


‘and latterly, perhaps, may have precluded him from securing the 


command of a fleet, but they did not consign him to a forced in- 
active in the very prime of his life. Sir Charles Napier’s early 
history, though redolent of gallantry, was not so interesting as that 
of Lord Cochrane, and his latter history is quite familiar to the 
public. We need not, therefore, recapitulate it. 

The two veterans were admirable representatives of the glorious 
character of the navy during the war ; that it has since deteriorated 
is, we trust, not a well-founded assertion. To keep pace with the 
general progress the navy must change, and, we hope, improve. 
But at present, it seems, from the solid armour in which ships 
are to be cased, and the vast mechanical power which is to be 
brought to operate in war, that personal gallantry—that dash and 
enterprise, the peculiar characteristics of the sailor—will hereafter be 
of less account than artistic and scientific skill. Should the national 
security and superiority become exclusively dependent on these ané 
more on organization than on individual gallantry, we shall naturally 





* <The Autobiography of a Seaman,” published by Bentley, a book full of interesting SS 
. w the 
condition of our ships towards the close of the successful war. (Sir Charles Napier, when aoe 
manding a frigate, expecting shortly to engage a United States frigate, sat down and — 
note to the Admiralty, in case of his capture or death, informing their lordships that his fr 1g “ 
had been lost from the inefficiency of her crew and equipment. The American; however, sheer 


off, and he was in no condition to follow.) 
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possess no quality in which others may not excell, and our naval 
superiority may come to an end. Our seamen must have new 
studies and imbibe a new spirit. In this sense the departure of the 
renowned veterans we have now referred to does but clear the way 
for new heroes and a different species of heroism. 


THE BLESSINGS OF THE RAIN. 


T is the privilege of a true Englishman to grumble ; and if there 
be one thing more than another about which he loves to grumble 
it is the weather. 








“ Heigho! the wind and the rain— 
For the rain it raineth every day.” 
is the burthen of the song of one of Shakspeare’s most amusing 
clowns ; and from Shakspeare’s day, and long before it, to our own, 
the same complaint, either as a jest or a lamentation, has been in the 
mouths of all the male and female gossips of every generation. A 
popular chorus of the children both in cities and villages, is— 


** Rain! Rain! go away ! 
Come again another day.” 
In Exmoor and the neighbourhood a well-known epigram asserts the 
pluviosity that afflicts the people :— 
** The West wind always brings wet weather, 

The East both cold and wet together; 

The North wind surely brings us Rain, 

And the South wind blows it back again !’’ 
An Englishman on the continent is known by his umbrella ; and foolish 
Englishmen travel to the “ sunny south ” (very often only to languish 
and die), in order that they may enjoy a brief, and as they think a 
Jleasant, immunity from the too constant drenching of the pitiless 
clouds that hover over the unhappy isles of Britain. That the 
summer has set in with its usual severity of rain, is a standing and 
a venerable joke. That the people on the western shores of England, 
Scotland, and Ireland, are web-footed, as well as those of Lincoln- 
shire, is another ancient witticism, which melancholy humorists are 
accustomed to hurl against the climate. St. Swithin is the most 
unpopular of all the saints in the Calendar, if a shower happens to 
fall upon the day which our Roman Catholic ancestors dedicated 
to his memory. And of all the summers of recent time, the 
ill-omened summer of 1860, which has just come to a watery and 
befitting end, will live in the memory of the present generation as 
the most pertinaciously and hopelessly wet which they ever knew 
or heard of. 

But if it should turn out that all this wet is an advantage and not 
a disadvantage? That the showers and the floods at which we make 
such dismal moan, are the greatest blessings that could befall us ? 
That the constant rains not only fertilize our acres, and make our 
isles the freshest and greenest spots beneath the sun; but that they 
make our women more beautiful than other women, our men sturdier 
than other men, and add to the average length of life in every part 
of the country? Every traveller must have remarked the beautiful 
and perennial green of the British Isles as compared with the dingy 
brownness of the fields, meadows, and forests of continental Europe 
and America. It only requires a man to travel for a few months, 
either in the eastern or the western hemisphere, and to use his eyes in 
the interval, to come to the conclusion that the glowing bloom 
and beauty on an Englishwoman’s cheeks last to a much later 
period of life than the bloom on that of an Italian, a Frenchwoman, 
an American, or of any other woman whatever, except the Welsh, 
the Scotch, and the Irish; and that a man at seventy in Britain is not 
so shrivelled and dried up as a man is at sixty in any other part of 
Europe, Asia, or America. A man in the United States of America 
is never appointed to a judgeship at seventy, or even at sixty-five ; 
but in England a man at seventy is in the very prime of his judicial 
intellect, and Lord Campbell was upwards of seventy when he was 
made Lord High Chancellor. 

So well do these facts and their causes begin to be understood, 
that the physicians of the United States recommend their fair friends 
and patients who desire to preserve the bloom of girlhood in their 
maturity and old age, to sleep in apartments rendered moist by the 
tutroduction of steam. And physiologists assert that the climate of 
America is too drying and stimulative for the healthful activity of 
the Anglo-Saxon and Celtic brain, and the normal development of 
the race. But it remained for the Registrar-General of Births, 
Deaths, and Marriages, in his Quarterly Return just published, to give 
the world more convincing proofs of the value of rain as a healthful 
and life-preserving agent, than were ever before brought under notice. 
In 1859 the three millions of people inhabiting this métropolis were 


filled with the direst forebodings of pestilence, in consequence of | 


the accumulating filthiness of the Thames; rendered filthier than 
it had ever been by the unusual heat and dryness of the summer. 
In 1860 there were no such alarms. So constant were the rains 
that the Thames once more became almost limpid at Westminster, 
and, mirabile dictu! a fool-hardy salmon actually ventured into the 
Wholesome waters so far up as Erith. In this pre-eminently wet 


“uminer the health of the country was so good, that the population of | 
} 





England and Wales increased at the rate of 844 daily,—an increase 
which the Registrar declares to exceed any on record. And while 
the births were more numerous, the deaths were less frequent. 


“ The reduction of the mortality (we quote from the Report) ts observable in 
the town and in the country districts; but is by far the greater Tithe town 
districts. The average number of deaths in the town districts during the sum- 
mers of 1850-9 was 52,861: whereas the deaths in the last summer were 
45,495; in the country districts during the same periods the deaths were 48,697 
and 40,928. The rate of mortality in the town districts fell from 23°75 to 18°42 
per 1,000; in the country and small town districts from 17°59 to 15°87; or 6°33 
degrees in the town and 1°72 in the country districts. 

* In London the mortality was low. 

* The South-Eastern Division has been healthy, the deaths much below the 
average in every county. The deaths in St. Peter's, Brighton, were 40 below 
the average, and the district has been unusually healthy. The sewers have been 
well flushed and cleansed by the constant rains. In Kent, nearly every district 
was healthy. Portsmouth, generally an unhealthy place, has suffered less than 
usual. In Southampton the mortality has been low. 

“In the South Midland Counties 5,358 deaths were registered, and in every 
county the mortality was below the average. 

“The Eastern Counties have been healthy; the deaths, which were 6,153 im 
the previous summer quarter, amounted only to 4,566. 

The South-Western Counties, out of a population of nearly two millions, lost 
7,071 by death; whereas the deaths in the previous summer quarter were 8,486. 
Every county—Wilts, Dorset, Devon, Cornwall, Somerset—alike enjoyed this im- 
munity. Out of a population of about six thousand in Wilton, only one death 


‘occurred in thirty-two days. 


“The decrease in the mortality of Wolverhampton, Walsall, West Bromwich, 
and Dudley, where the water-supply was imperfect, is enormous; and in nearly 
all of them certain sanitary arrangements have been introduced. The deaths in 
Birmingham and Aston during the last three summer quarters have been 1,854, 
1,815, and 1,244; the mortality has fallen one third part. 

“ It is probable that the ordinary water-supply of a place is bad when its mor- 
tality is greatly reduced by heavy rains. 

The North Midland Counties lost less by 1,013 lives in the last summer 
quarter (5,454) than they lost in the summer preceding. 

Tn the North-Western Counties 13,959 deaths were registered, the deaths in 
the previous quarter having been 15,509. The system of middens prevails in 
Lancashire, and the dirt is there not washed away by rain as it is in sewers, 
which may account for the circumstance that the reduction of the mortality is 
less in this county than it is elsewhere. 

“The deaths in Yorkshire were 9,806, or less by 1,177 than the deaths in the 
summer quarter of the previous year. 

“The weather of this quarter may be looked at as an experiment on the health 
of the people. Employment has been easily obtained by workmen, but the prices 
of provisions have been high. And this general survey seems to establish the 
fact, that the salubrity of the season is chiefly due to two circumstances ; the 
reduced temperature of summer, and the abundant supply of water by rain. 
The low temperature retarded the putrefaction of the town impurities, and the 
water washed them away; so both the forces acting in the same direction, gave a 
great result. A careful study of the circumstances of each locality by which the 
result was produced, cannot fail to be instructive, and to confirm the faith of the 
authorities in the simple sanitary elements with which nature works,” 


We have quoted sufficient, we think, to make sensible people 
reflect, ere they again indulge in abuse of the weather of our islands ; 
and what is of more consequence, to make them take timely measures 
to aid the beneficence of Nature by the establishment, in every 
populous town and city, of a cheap and copious water-supply ;—to be 
most copious wherever the inhabitants are the poorest. That we 
should have abundance of water, not only for beverage and ablution, 
but for the constant flushing of our thoroughfares in dry seasons, 
would be true municipal wisdom, if the returns of the Registrar- 


General are to be depended upon, as we firmly believe they may be. 
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CONSTITUTIONAL SALT IN ITALY. 


EN usually speak of despotism and democracy respectively as 
good or bad systems, as their interests or prejudices may 
influence their perception. To the philosopher both these methods of 
government appear in theory equally good: it is the imperfection of 
human nature which prevents the complete success of ether in practice. 
If, by a providential dispensation, all despots and their administrative 
functionaries were born good, despotism would be unexceptionable. 
If, on the other hand, all men were born good, what better system of 
government could be devised than a democracy? But asthe majority 
of men have unhappily more active evil than active good in their 
character, both schemes must be subject to continual and grave im- 
perfection. What the despot, by education and cultivated intelli- 
gence, may gain over the simple plebeian, he loses in the development 
by his position of that latent lust of oppression which is inherent in 
men. No reflective man would say that the autocratic countries of 
Europe are satisfactorily governed—that is, so governed as to produce 
the greatest good to their inhabitants ; neither that the people of any 
of these realms, though among the most civilized on earth, are fit for 
absolute republican freedom. 
Fortunately tor us, In our own land the pernicious effects of the toe 
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frequent incompetency of either individual rulers or collective peoples 
alone to carry on the functions of government justly and wisely have 
been almost wholly neutralized by combination of the two principles 
of liberty and authority. Here the fermentive acid of popular free- 
dom has been gradually blended with the bitter alkali of monarchical 
rule ; and the result is that harmless, healthful salt—a preventitive 
of organic changes—which we call the British Constitution ; an em- 
bodiment of order, that we may well hope is now as permanent as the 
salt in the ocean, and past all violent effervescence. 

Despots and demagogues equally hate Constitutionalism ; for with 
its establishment the occupation of each is gone. Hence the jealousy 
with which the Italian movement is watched by Austria and Russia, 
and even by Prussia and France, in both of which realms, and 
especially in the latter, the acid of freedom is not in sufficient quan- 
tity to neutralize the alkali of authority, and the true saline flavour 
is lacking. Hence, also, the late efforts of Mazzini and his followers to 
divert the current of popular enthusiasm in Naples, and to stimulate 
Garibaldi into a course of action to which Victor Emmanuel could 
not safely be accessory. 

Were the Italians seeking to form a democratic republic, despotism 
would be less concerned. Were the Austrian autocrat reducing Italy 
once more to a shadow of his empire, demagogy would have less 
reason for dissatisfaction than at present. In either case, the intro- 
duction of so much of one principle would prepare the way for a 
large influx of its opposite; much larger it would undoubtedly become 
than would be necessary to restore equilibrium. But in a constitu- 
tional kingdom, established under Victor Emmanuel, there would be 
no absorbent for Francis Joseph’s alkali or Mazzini’s acid. It may 
be objected, that the rights of legitimate princes must be sacrificed in 
the constitutional union of Italy ; but are not the rights of rulers 
forfeited by the wrongs of subjects. This is a doctrine generally 
received as touching the past ; and the greatest obstacle to its appli- 
cation to the present is the existence of personal interests in the 
expelled princes and their followers, and of sympathy for them in 
those who have analagous interests to defend. 

Why cast forth from Italy the preservative salt which has been 
gradually formed by comparatively small local agitations, when the 
introduction of pure despotism or democracy must eventually lead to 
a vast effervescence? Is the love of domination in despots, and the 
hatred of authority in demagogues, so strong as to blind them to all 
necessity and expediency ? Did they look beyond the gratification 
of their own propensities, they would see, on the one part, that Italy 
has grown too intelligent and self-reliant to submit to oppression ; 
and, on the other, that men just escaped from tyranny are especially 
incapable of simple democratic freedom. Such arguments would be 
of little avail with the Emperor of Austria or the Agitator of Italy ; 
for interest and prejudice form powerful barriers against the entrance 
of reason ; but each of these men has sympathizers in England, and 
it would be well if these could be brought to see the question in a 
true light, so that this nation might be as one in the moral support of 
her sister Italy at the present important crisis. 





TURKISH RAILWAYS. 


HE daily papers have announced the opening of the first railway 

in Turkey. The line in question connects the Danube at 

Tchernavoda with the port of Kustendjie, on the Black Sea ; and, 

considered as the commencement of a system of railways in that part 
of Europe, the event is worthy to be chronicled. 

It seems a paradox to say, that in England we do not sufficiently 
recognize the importance of railways. For a century past our country 
has been intersected by good roads; for a period not much shorter we 
have had an extensive service of canals, and a generation now 
growing old has witnessed the completion of a network of railways. 
We hardly realize what our country would be without so perfect a 
system of transport. 


Rivers, roads, and railways, are not in the true economic sense of | 


They | 


the term ‘ producers,” but they are necessary to production. 
are, in fact, the keys to unlock the storehouses. Any traveller in 
Eastern Europe must have been amazed at the undeveloped and un- 


employed wealth on all sides wanting little else than the means of | 


transport. Take the Banat, Servia, and Wallachia. He will find 
mines of coal which are not worked ; forests of valuable timber 
of which no use is made ; a population paying enormously for salt,— 
salt mines, but no means of transporting the produce ; rich plains 
which it does not pay to cultivate. 
storehouses ; and in every interest, commercial, political, and social, 
they must be supplied. 

These observations do not, in one point of view, apply to the 
Turkish railway to which we have alluded, that line being designed 
to accommodate the existing traffic on the Danube. The freedom of 
the Danube navigation was one of the important results of the Rus- 
sian war. 
tions were introduced with a view to the establishment of works for 
deepening the mouths. Unhappily, nature is less tractable than 
diplomatists, and the Sulina has refused to be improved. A con- 


It is secured by the Treaty of Paris, into which stipula- | 


] 


siderable sum has been spent there, without demonstrating anything 
except the folly of spending more. There is no instance in the world 


_of a river which discharges itself into a tideless sea, having at its 








mouth a channel unimpeded by bars or shoals; and no works of 
ancient or modern times have ever removed such defects. The nayi- 
gation of the Danube mouths was, is, and ever must be, dangerous 
and difficult. The next best thing to improving the navigation is to 
avoid it, and this is accomplished by the Danube railway. A line of 
forty miles connects the river and the sea, and escapes the delta, 

The terminus on the Black Sea is Kustendjie, the place of Ovid’, 
banishment, the ancient Tomi, afterwards Constantia, of considerable 
importance under the Lower Empire, frequented by Genoese and 
Venetian traders, destroyed in 1828 by the Russians, and now 
undergoing restoration at the hands of an English company. 

We rejoice that the completion of the first Turkish railway is due 
to English enterprise. Many of our railway magnates are engaged 
in it, and the name of the chairman, “ Cunard,” almost represents 
the perfection of ocean travelling. 

It is hard to say what will be the ultimate result to Turkey of 
industrial enterprises of this description. Though it may be too 
much to expect that they will solve the vexed Eastern question, and 
“cancel and tear to pieces the great bond,” may they not postpone 
the solution of the difficulty till another generation, with other and 
better means to deal with it, has appeared upon the scene ? 








THE GOUTY PHILOSOPHER.—No. XVIII. 





MR. WAGSTAFFE AVOWS HIMSELF TO BE A SAVAGE, 


TuoveGH I wear hat, coat, and trowsers,—though I bedizen myself in all 
the paraphernalia of civilization, and conform, as far as I must, to its laws 
and observances, Iam a Savage. Nature will out. There are times when 
civilization sits so stiffly upon me that I feel it like a shackle ; times when 
my soul revolts against its restraints, and when I long to rush forth into the 
wilderness, and act in all respects as if I were the “ noble Savage” which, at 
heart, I know myself to be. What is more, I glory in my barbarism, and 
assert that every man must not only possess but should encourage a large 
amount of this aboriginal instinct, if he be good for anything. I feel, on 
such occasions, that I cannot always tread on carpets, eat with knife and 
fork, and breathe the over-heated enervating atmosphere of drawing-roonis 
and Houses of Parliament. It does not suit my ideas to be always prim and 
precise, to wear a dress-coat and white kid gloves, and to say “ No, I thank 
you,” when, if Nature had her will, I would say “ Yes, and much obliged to 
you.” It offends the savage that is in my bosom, to instruct my servant to 
say that Iam not at home, whan I am at home. It offends me even more, 
when I am compelled by the laws of polite insincerity and worldly diplomacy, 
to tell Mr. Snobissimus, in a bland and courteous tone, that I am glad to 
see him, when all the time I wish that he were in Kamschatka, or a hotter 
place. 

Too much of civilization, like too much of anything else, is not healthy. 
Beef is good, but who would have beef, and nothing but beef, for breakfast, 
dinner, and supper, every day, and all the year round? Claret is a noble 
drink,—but to have claret in the morning, claret at noon, and claret at 
night, and nothing but claret, what mortal man could bear? After a month 
or a week of such a course of drinking, pure water would be like the nectar 
of the gods,—a drink divine and precious, not too dear if it had to be 
purchased with a diamond for every drop that passed over the tongue. 

I own, too, without any compunction, that there are moments when I am 
intensely intolerant of clothes, and all the handiwork of tailors, hatters, 
hosiers, and bootmakers. Am I never to feel the pure breath of heaven 
over all the surface of the temple in which my soul dwells, as Adam did in 
Paradise? Am I always to be in debt to my inferiors, and to “owe the 
worm silk, the beast hide, the sheep wool ?” 

Must I for ever be so trammelled by civilization as never to enjoy the 
luxury of a bath, unless I take it in a tub or a tank, or from a bathing- 
machine at the coast? Am I always to dry myself with towels? I desire 
to bathe in the mountain streams—far up amid the waterfalls—with no 
onlookers but the birds; and to sit in the sunshine until that and the 
breeze dry me quite as effectually, and far more pleasantly, than any piece of 
Manchester goods. I love to bathe in the sea, where there is nobody within 
five miles of me ; to do desperate battle with the surf and the spray—to kick 
and buffet them—to sport, to frolic, and to plunge—and, when I have had 


| enough, to walk myself dry upon the sandy shore, with as much freedom, 


| and withas little indebtedness to civilization, or any of its forms and fashions, 


The keys are wanting for these | 


as the seamew that flies over my head, or the seaweed that welters lazily 
amid the rocks.and boulders at my feet. On such occasions I feel an amount 
of positive delight in the mere fact of my physical existence, and in the sur- 
passing loveliness and beauty of Nature, that the forms and ceremonies, the 
pomps and vanities of civilization have never yielded me. Did ever you, 
friend reader, try the luxury of a natural shower-bath on a rainy morning, 
and feel the pelting—not of the pitiless, but of the delicious storm, upo” 
your bare shoulders? Did you ever, as Edgar says in “ King Lear,”— 
¢ _____ elf all your hair in knots, 


And with presented nakedness outface 
The winds and persecutions of the sky— ? 
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allowing the cool, quick drops—fresh from heaven—to trickle over you, and 
caress you, and anoint you with health and joy? If you never did, you have 
a new pleasure before you ; and when you taste it you will confess that the 
civilized shower-bath, fitted up in a room, with all appliances and means for 
your so-called comfort, is but wheezy Art, and a sorry substitute for breezy 
Nature. 

And it is not only of sensations like these—which are both agreeable and 
wholesome—that our over-civilization deprives us. Is it right, I ask you, that we 
should always be dependent for our personal security, or that of our wigwams, 
upon the police constable and the magistrate, the judge, jury, and the 
hangman? Is it consistent with our manly dignity that for want of legiti- 
mate and proper use there should no longer be any vigour in our right arm, 
and no power for the endurance of cold, hunger, and fatigue? Is it well that 
there should be no sharpening of the physical faculties by physical danger? If 
the eye of the wild man of the woods sees further than mine, I begrudge him 
the accomplishment, which might be mine also, for, though natural, it comes 
by Art. And if his ear can hear sounds in the trees, on the shore, in the 
grass, or on the edge of the far-distant horizon that make no impression upon 
my dulled and careless tympanum, I feel that I have done injustice to the 
savageness that is latent within me ; and when I think of it, I long to start 
off into the wilderness, and to “ rough it.” We all of us like to “ rough it” 
now and then. What made the great Haroun Al Raschid leave his palace at 
night in search of adventure, and consort with his people as man to man, but the 
oppressive weight of ceremonial and civilization which was too much for him to 
bear? What makes the rich man travel to Norway, or to the Western 
Prairies, or go yachting to Nova Zembla or Spitzbergen, if it be not the 
necessity, that he feels for being a savage, and of shaking off the iron chains 
and suit armour of modern fashionable life? It is pleasant to see that there 
is a greater love of “roughing it” among Englishmen (and in the term are to 
be included Scotchmen and Irishmen) than among any other civilized people. 
It is a good sign. The spirit of the savage—the true, the noble, the inde- 
pendent savage,—palpitates in Anglo-Saxon veins. It is this which sends 
them to explore Central Africa, and discover the North-West passage. It 
is this which makes them hunt the lion and the buffalo, which makes them 
take an animal delight in prize-fighting and cock-fighting ; it is this which 
makes Robinson Crusoe such delightful reading, and which sends so many 
hundreds and thousands of adventurous spirits to sea. It is this which 
makes young men scale Mont Blanc and Monte Rosa, and emperil their necks 
and their lives on treacherous slopes, where the rotten snow conceals the fatal 
crevasse. And coming from the ruder to the gentler sex, it is this which 
makes the ladies find so much pleasure in pic-nics. They, too, though not 
tired of their clothes, are weary of stiff observances and ceremonials. They 
like, bless them, to dine on the grass, and light their own fires as the gipsies 
do. They are glad when the corkscrew has been forgotten, and the neck of 
the champagne bottle has to be broken ; more than glad when they have to 
hunt for water at the nearest spring, and to use their own dainty little taper 
fingers instead of forks, as their great foremother and progenetrix Eve was 
obliged to do ere the serpent tempted her with his specious tongue, and 
brought sorrow, civilization, and clothes into the world, at one and the same 
time. 





And the same enjoyment that is derivable from the pic-nic is derivable 
from any dinner where Nature, by necessity, is allowed to be paramount 
over Art. I have given dinners in my day, and good ones, and have been a 
guest at grander and more pretentious repasts than my own. I have dined 
with an Emperor, though the imperial bird was a callow President, and not a 
fully-fledged Imperial Eagle at the time ; I have dined with the Lord Mayor, 
and with a far more magnificent personage, the Prefect of the Seine ; I have 
dined also with a king, and had a very good dinner, though, as a mere 
display, the Prefect’s dinner was much more gorgeous ; I have also dined— 
more than once, or a dozen times—with a private English gentleman (not 
Mr. G. W. M.), and had a more elegant and more satisfactory repast than 
Emperor or King, Duke or Earl, Lord Mayor or Prefect, ever provided. But 
of all my dinners, my savage dinner was the best, and dwells most freshly 
upon my memory. It happened thus :—Twenty of us, young and old, lovely 
ladies and reverend seignors, misses and matrons, resolved, once upon a time, 
to set out from the “ Capital of the Highlands,” on a visit to a lake, upwards 
of fifty miles distant, celebrated for its grandeur, but very little known. I dare 
say that few of the readers of these pages ever heard of it, though it is worth 
voing a thousand miles to see ;—Loch Maree, or the Lake of Mary, away in 
the far wesi of Ross-shire, larger than Loch Lomond, wilder and grander 
than Glencoe, and bordered with bare perpendicular hills, two thousand five 
hundred feet high. It was within a week after Midsummer that we came to 
this determination. At that season there is but little night in those high 
latitudes, and we travelled in open carriages, encouraged by the unclouded 
brilliancy of the blue sky, upon which there was not a speck of cloud as 


large as a mushroom, and which had been equally spotless for several days | 


previously. Away we went, the ladies in all their finery, looking as fresh 
and as radiant, every one of them, as that bright morning itself. For twenty 
miles we travelled, rejoicing, over a bare wild country, the contemplation of 
which made every man among us long to develop the savage, and to get rid 


of the citizen, by taking to his legs and climbing to the mountain-tops, agile | quote the Latin). The civilized man must sometimes allow the innate Savage 


as the goats that peeped down upon us as we passed. But a change was at 
hand. The day, with all its beauty, was deceitful as a flirt. The wind 
suddenly veered round, and in a « juarter of an hour there came upon us from 








— 


the far north-western seas, an array of dark rain-laden clouds, that covered 
the whole face of Heaven. 
“Why didst thou promise such a beauteous day, 


And let us travel forth without our cloak, 
And let base clouds o’ertake us in our way ?” 


Why, indeed? Why—but that we might enjoy ourselves more in the storm 
than we ever could have done in the sunshine. Down came the rain in 
torrents ; there were but a few parasols and a scanty plaid or two among the 
company, and what were parasols, and all the umbrellas in the world, in such 
a drenching deluge as that? There was no shelter within five miles, and that 
was at Achnanault—marked as a town upon the map, though consisting of 
one solitary house—but this was a hostelry of good repute, and as our car- 
riages ‘were not made to shut, our best plan was to drive on as fast as our 
steeds could run. In two minutes we were wet to the skin, and could scarcely 
have been wetter had we been frolicking in the sea, though doubt- 
less we should have been much more comfortable. And, alas! for the 
ladies! Never were seen more wo-begone creatures in this world of sorrow. 
All their ribandry and gauzery—their silkery and velvetry—were draggled, 
and limp, and shapeless—as lost to ornament as the gibes, the gambols, and 
the quips of dead Yorick to the friends who loved him. Like balloons that 
had collapsed, they had shrunk into less than half their former size, and 
were as little like their former selves as the leafless hawthorn in December 
is like the hawthorn in the full bloom and luxuriance of May. In half 
an hour we arrived at Achnanault, and found that there was abundance 
of oat-cake, abundance of salmon, abundance of grouse, abundance of bottled 
stout and ale, and superabundance of whisky—enough for a hundred people 
to eat and for a thousand to drink ; and so we ordered dinner. The ladies 
retired into one bedroom, and the gentlemen into another; and in a few 
minutes they severally re-appeared in the dining-room, without their wet 
clothes, and in garments that would have delighted the Red Indians of North 
America to look at—and to steal. Sheets, blankets, counterpanes, and 
hearth-rugs, twisted around them in every variety of shape and fashion, 
formed the costume of the ladies, while the gentlemen only wanted the 
feathers, the war-paint, and the tomahawk, to realize one’s idea of the brave 
Chingachgooks and Uncas of Cooper’s Indian stories. I, John Wagstaffe, then 
M.P. for Wrigglesbury, had a coarse red-and-brown hearth-rug girded around 
my loans instead of a kilt ; my legs and feet were each enswathed in a sheet, 
tied round with a string ; and over my brawny shoulders I wore a piece of bed- 
room carpet, of as many colours as the coat of Joseph. Not one garment, men- 
tionable or unmentionable, worn by either sex, was to be found at that dinner 
party. They hung at the kitchen fire to dry ; while in such savage costume 
as was pleasant to the savage nature—thus suddenly developed—we placed 
ourselves at table. Excellent was the salmon, excellent the grouse, excellent 
the stout, and excellent the whisky ; while the laughter that, not metaphori- 
cally, but actually made us cry with its own excess, was of a heartiness that 
few men or women experience more than once in their lives. 


Never, at home, in any civilized and full-dressed festival—never at the 
board of king or emperor, lord mayor or prefect—did I, John Wagstaffe, 
laugh as I laughed, eat as I ate, drink as I drank, enjoy as I enjoyed, sport 
as I sported, on that occasion. A whole year of fine days and civilized 
observances would not yield one tithe of the physical and mental joy yielded 
to all of us by that one day of storm and rain, and defiance of etiquette and 
clothes. Let Pomp think of it, and learn wisdom. Let Ceremony reflect, 
and reform itself into simplicity. And O! great king or emperor, lord [in 
your own opinion] of the destinies of millions of men, just think of our 
freedom, and ask ‘yourself whether you could endure the, weight of your 
royalty, or imperiality, if it were an essential condition of its tenure that you 
should never put off your clothes—that you should wear your heavy golden 
crown sleeping and waking, both by day and by night ; never be kissed by 
the lips you loved, were they lips of woman or of blessed little children ; 
and that you should never be addressed except by your full titles, and be 
be-majestied and be-graced, and be-lorded, every hour of the day? For 
would not any man—worthy to be deemed a man—rush out of such slavery 
to escape madness,—would he not go and cut down trees in the forest, dig in 
a garden, shoot the grizzly bear, or consort with Pawnees and Pottowattamies 
in the wilderness ! 


In fact, even the gentlest and humanest of men require to go back into 
savage life now and then. Why, for instance, does the angler hook the 
unsuspecting trout, and insinuate his cruel contrivances through its harmless 
gills, unless it be that the savage is in him?! This savage love of killing 
exists, more or less, in all true Britons. I do not speak of the butcher, who 
kills sheep and oxen because it is his business to do so,—for he is the 
civilized man, and only conforms to his vocation ; but of the sportsman,— 
the grouse-shooter, the lord of the stubble-fields when partridges are plen- 
tiful,—the Nimrod of the mountains, who stalks the deer, and kills, neither 
to eat, nor to sell, nor for convenience, nor for necessity, but because he feels 
the Savage in his blood, and thoroughly enjoys the roughness and the warfare 
of the wilderness. 


Homer must sometimes nod. The bow cannot always be bent (I shall not 


to have a turn—either at work or at play; and it is well. Were it not so, we 
should degenerate into a nation of prigs and milksops ; and Napoleon ITI. 
or Brother Jonathan might “annex” us at his leisure. 
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RYSTAL PALACE.—ARRANGEMENTS for WEEK ENDING 
’ SATURDAY, NOVEMBER 17th. 

MONDAY, Open at Nine. TUESDAY, WEDNESDAY, THURSDAY, and FRIDAY, Open 
at Ten. Admission, One Shilling; Children under Twelve, Sixpence. 

The CHRYSANTHEMUM SHOW will be held on THURSDAY, FRIDAY, and 
SATURDAY. 

SATURDAY. VOCAL and J _* MENTAL CONCERT, and CHRYSANTHEMUM 
SHOW. Admission, Half a ©..«n; Children, One Shilling; Reserved Seats, Half a Crown 
extra. 

Orchestral Baad and Great Organ Performances daily. 

Season Tickets, Admitting until 30th April, 1361, are now on sale at 10s, 6d. each. 

SUNDAY. Open, at 1°30, to Shareholders gratuitously, by tickets. 





ANNUAL SHOW of CHRYSANTHEMUMS will be held at the Crystal Palace, on 
RSDAY, FRIDAY, and SATURDAY, NOVEMBER 15th, 16th, and 17th, 1860. Doors 
open at Ten. Admission, Tharsday and Friday, One Shilling; Saturday, Half a Crown. 
On Seturday, there will also be a Vocal and Instrumental Concert. 
Season Tickets free may now be had at Half a Guinea each, available till 30th April, 1561. 


Cina PALACE.—CHRYSANTHEMUM SHOW.—The GRAND 
THU 
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PAPER AND ENVELOPES. 


ARTRIDGE AND COZENS, Paper and Envelope Makers. The 
Largest and Cheapest Stock in the Kingdom. Carriage paid to the Country on Orders 


over Twenty Shillings. ted Price Lists post-free. 
Per Ream. Per Thousand, 
Uesefal Cream-laid Note ............... 2s. Od. Super Thick Cream-laid Envelopes ... 48. 6d. 
Superfine thick ditto ............c000 3s. 6d. Large Blue Office ditto ............:0000 4s. 6d, 
Superior Blue Foolscap ............ ... 108, 64, Best Black-bordered ditto, per Hundred, 1s. 


Sermon Paper, plain, 4s.; ditto, ruled, 5s. per ream. Good Copy Books, 40 pages, 2s. per 
dosen. P. & Co.'s cele **School Pens,” only 1s. per en-holders, 2s. per gross. 
No Charge for Stamping ; Crest Dies, from 5s8.; Business Dies, from 3s. 6d. 


PARTRIDGE & COZENS, 192, FLEET-STREET. 





IESSE & LUBIN'S SWEET SCENTS.—Frangipanni, Kiss-me-quick, 

White Rose, and others from every flower that breathes a fragrance, in bottles, 2s. 6d. 

each, or three in a case, 7s. Sold by every fashionable druggist and perfumer in all parts of the 
world.—Laboratory of Flowers, 2, New Bonp-strzet, London. 











SCALE OF CHARGES FOR ADVERTISEMENTS. 
WOCB LAWUB,...ccrcccrsesescecoscessescessesese 2s. 6d. 
Every additional Line, after Four Lines, Sixpence. 
Advertisements exceeding One Column in Width are charged in proportion, 
ADVERTISEMENTS ARE RECEIVED UP TO EIGHT P.M. ON THURSDAYS. 





TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


QUARTERLY. HALY-YEARLY. YEARLY. 

s. d. s. d. s. d. 

Stamped ..........0.00 G.. | _ cecanserspeepensensen -. 2 ssminasis soscccse 17 4 
Unstamped ......... yer ceteeaies3 We aeseesctecarsanetecs 13 0 


Or, Threepence per Copy for any period, with One Penny additional if sent by Post. 
Orders for ‘‘Tur Lonnpow Raevirw ayp Wexrxkty Journat” received by all Booksellers and 
Newsagents; or, at the Office, 11, Southampton-street, Strand. 
Post-office Orders to be made payable at the Charing-cross Office, to W. Litritze, Manager. 
A Single Copy sent free by Post on receipt of Four Postage Stamps. 
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Tur (Gazette of Saturday last contains Lord Elgin’s despatch from the seat 
of war in China, with the official account of the recent capture of the Taku 
forts. So early as the l4th, 15th, and 16th of August, it appears that the 
British plenipotentiary received communications from the court of Pekin, 
offering to open conferences with him in the capital. As, however, no 
sufficient assurances were given of the resolution of the Government to 
concede the points demanded in the letter sent to the great council in March 
last, Lord Elgin intimated that he could not put an end to hostilities. Mean- 
while, the preparations for the attack on the forts were rapidly proceeded 
with. It was necessary for the allied army to cross a marshy tract, ten miles 
in width, which, contrary to Chinese precedent, had been everywhere put in 
a state of defence, The troops left Pehtang on the 12th, but it was not till 
the 2ist that they were fully prepared to commence operations. At five o'clock 
on the morning of that day, an English column, 2,500 strong, and a French 
force, 1,000 strong, proceeded towards the northern upper and lower forts, 
and fire was immediately opened on both sides, The Armstrong guns were 
worked with terrible effect. At half-past six, a fearful explosion took place 
in one fort; and about ten minutes later, another, more terrific still, burst 
forth in the other. Beams of wood, earth, and bodies, were hurled into the 
air ; while the concussion shook the ground for miles around. At eight o'clock 
the ladder-party was ordered to advance, and an assault followed, in which 
Lieutenant Rogers and Ensign Chaplin conducted themselves with a gallantry 
which cannot be too highly praised. In the course of the forenoon the fort 
was taken, the Tartar garrison fighting to the last with great desperation. 
In the evening of the same day, all the other forts capitulated. 

In this short campaign of ten days we have met with a more formidable 
resistance than we ever did previously in any Chinese war. Of our officers, 
2 were wounded dangerously, 13 severely, and 7 slightly ; of the privates, 
17 were killed, 4 were wounded mortally, 107 seriously, and 49 slightly. 
The number of the French placed hors de combat was estimated at 130. : 


In his last despatch, dated the 26th August, Lord Elgin states that he had 


arrived at Tien-tsin, and that suitable eucampments for the troops had been 


found in the neighbourhood. Kwei-Leang and Hang-Fuh have been ap- 
pointed to conduct negotiations on the part of the Chinese Government. 


That Lord Elgin acted judiciously in refusing to enter into any negotiation 


| Office, the words “by force” having been added to it. 
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with the Chinese Government previously to the capture of the Taku forts is 
proved by the attempts since made to dissuade him from ascending the 
Peiho with a large armament. Now that we have struck a vigorous blow at 
such cost in men and money, it is to be hoped that the plenipotentiaries wil] 
lose no time in bringing the war to a satisfactory conclusion, enforcing a 
large indemnity, and by a display of military force convincing the populace 
and the court of Pekin that the European powers are able to chastise the 
folly and insolence of the Mantchoo government. 

Among the most important events of the week is the publication of 
despatch, dated the 27th ultimo, from Lord John Russell to Sir James 
Hudson, the Sardinian ambassador, more in consonance with public opinion 
in this country, than the memorandum previously sent to the court of 
Turin. This document, called for by the position of the continental] 
Powers towards Victor Emmanuel, expresses the opinion of the English 
Government on the questions: Were the people of Italy justified in asking 
the assistance of the King of Sardinia to relieve them from governments 
with which they were discontented ? And was the King of Sardinia justified 
in furnishing the assistance of his arms to the people of the Roman and 
Neapolitan states? According to Lord John Russell, arguing on the prin- 
ciples laid down by Vattel, these questions resolve themselves into this; 
Did the people of Naples and the Roman States take up arms against their 
governments for good reason? The English Government cannot say that 
they did not, and therefore cannot pretend to blame the King of Sardinia for 
assisting them, or see any sufficient ground for the severe censure with which 
Austria, France, Prussia, and Russia have visited the acts of the King of 
Sardinia. It is easy to foresee that this despatch will produce a powerful in- 
fluence on continental diplomacy, when taken in connection with the recent suc- 
cesses of Garibaldi and the triumphal entry of Victor Emmanuel into Naples, 

On the 2nd current, the garrison at Capua capitulated, and, to the number 
of 8,000, where marched to Naples, whence they were to embark to Gaeta. On 
the following day, the Piedmontese army, under the command of King Victor 
Emmanuel, gained a~brilliant victory, routing and dispersing the Bourbon 
army. Attacked in front with great spirit by the Piedmontese troops, and 
in flank by the fleet, under Admiral Persano, the troops of the ex-King 
retreated in confusion, leaving in the hands of the Sardinians their tents, 
waggons, and matériel, with a large number of prisoners. General Sonnaz 
pursued the enemy along the coast to Gaeta. He now occupies Mola di Gaeta, 
and other positions near the last stronghold of King Francis II. 

From a telegram received on Thursday evening, we learn that a body 
of 15,000 Neapolitan troops, with 4,000 horses and 32 guns, being pursued 
by the Sardinians, took refuge in the Papal States at Tenacina. They 
advanced to Cisterna, where their progress was arrested by the Papal and 
French authorities. They were to be at once disarmed. The Bourbonist 
forces now cannot number more than 20,000 at the highest estimate, and we 
may therefore conclude that Gaeta will, after a brief siege, fall into the hands 
of the Sardinians. 

The Neapolitan Supreme Court of Justice has proclaimed the result of the 
plebescite in the Kingdom of Naples. It gives 1,310,266 votes in favour of, 
and 10,012 votes against annexation. In the Papal States the voting is 
going on; and even in those districts still occupied by the French troops the 
results are entirely favourable to United Italy. In Umbria and the Marches 
the greatest enthusiasm prevails. 

On Thursday morning, at half past nine o'clock, King Victor Emmanuel 
entéred Naples, where an immense crowd had assembled to welcome him, 
notwithstanding the torrents of rain which were falling. Universal joy was 
manifested in the city. 

The French Government have found it ng easy task to explain away some 
recent despatches to Italy. The official papers of Paris deny that the French 
Admiral interfered with the proceedings of the Sardinian fleet at Gaeta ; but 
they admit, at the same time, that instructions were transmitted to him 
which might have led to such interference. These they defend on the ground 
that the blockade of Gaeta had not been recognized by any of the Powers, 
and that a double attack by sea and land would have exposed the ex-Queen 
of Naples, the youthful members of the royal family, and the ladies of the 
Neapolitan court to the greatest danger. We have as yet no very satisfactory 
account of what has really taken place between the French and Sardinian 
naval commanders. It is said, that on the 30th Admiral Persano attempted 
to disembark at the mouth of the Garigliano, and in presence of the French 
squadron, which had got under way to constrain him to withdraw, refused to 
do so, on the ground that he was beyond the waters of Gaeta and the line of 
the blockade of that port. In presence of the protest of Admiral Persano, 
the French admiral, fearing that he might have exceeded his instructions, 
withdrew, sending off the Descartes to obtain fresh orders. In the mean time 
the Sardinian fleet rendered efficient assistance to the land forces, pursuing 
the scattered troops of the Bourbons from the mouth of the Garigliano 
towards Gaeta. 

The statement recently made by General Lamoriciére, in a letter addressed 
to the official paper at Rome, that the French Government had given 4 
promise to prevent, by force, the Sardinian occupation of the Papal states, 
has been replied to by the Duc de Grammont, the French Ambassador at 
Rome. The despatch was, it appears, tampered with by the Roman War 
Accordingly a new 
version of the document has appeared in the Giornale di Roma, in which 
these words are left out. 
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The Armonia of Turin, an organ of the clerical party, contains the startling 
announcement that the Emperor Napoleon has offered the Pope.a refuge in 
Avignon. This assertion seems to have created some alarm in Italy, it 
being believed that it will be an advantage to France to have the centre 
of the Catholic world brought within her own frontiers. 


Whatever be the ultimate intention of the Emperor, the French garrison 
at Rome has been supplied from Marseilles with large stores of warlike 
provisions. 

Count Rechberg has addressed a circular note on the Warsaw inter- 
view to the representatives of Austria abroad. It states that a perfect 
understanding was established between the three Princes present as to their 
conduct in view of certain eventualities understood to be disturbances in 
Poland and elsewhere ; but that at the same time non-intervention in the 
affairs of Italy was agreed upon. 

The alleged enthusiasm of the Austrian provinces on the promulgation of 
the decree of the 20th ult. was very much exaggerated by the official tele- 
grams. At Troppau, the capital of Silesia, the citizens were perfectly indif- 
ferent to it. In Prague things were no better. At Zantz there was no 
demonstration. Innsbruck was illuminated in compliance with orders from 
the Burgomaster, who holds an office under government. 


At Woodstock, on Wednesday last, the Bishop of Oxford delivered his tri- 
ennial charge to the clergy of his diocese. He specially adverted to Church 
Rates and Liturgical Revision. With regard to the former, he advised 
his hearers to wait patiently, without themselves proposing any scheme 
for alteration, lest they should precipitate, by a doubtful solution, the 
settlement of so great a question. He protested most emphatically against 
any attempt being made to effect a revision of the Liturgy, as he held that 
behind those who desired to provide briefer and simpler forms of public 
worship, there were men who had other objects in view, and who would 
effect such a cleansing of the Book of Common Prayer as would lead to a dis- 
ruption of the Church. Any innovation on the existing formularies, indeed, 
he considered to be dangerous at a time when persons are heard to declare 
that the miracles narrated in Scripture are parts of a system of naturalism 
which it is the duty of remorseless criticism to unveil and discover. 


In all parts of the country the rifle matches are still proceeding. At the 
dinner which followed the distribution of prizes on Monday to the successful 
competitors at the first annual contest of the Chester artillery and rifle volun- 
teers, Mr. Gladstone made a long speech. He remarked that the volunteer 
movement had supplied a contradiction to the saying of the first Napoleon, 
that the English are a nation of shopkeepers, who have lost the energies and 
warlike tastes of their forefathers. At a time when the elements of danger 
are rife in Europe,—when a war is going on in Italy which deserves the 
sympathies of Englishmen, and when great questions are about to arise re- 





specting the regeneration of Turkey, he rejoiced that England should look | 


morally and physically strong. 


the military strength of the country, took a view of what they will do, which 
is totally inadequate to the truth of the case. 


A great Volunteer excursion party to Paris has been proposed by a 
very obscure person, whose name we prefer to leave in its obscurity. This 
person has even written to the Emperor Napoleon on the subject, and 


He held it to be most true, that he who | determined, not by the Legislature, but by the efflux of gold, the restriction on 


reckoned the volunteers as merely adding a force of 130,000 or 170,000 to | 


received an answer from his secretary, in which the promise is made of a_ 


warm reception from the French authorities. He has since communicated 
with the Commander-in-Chief of the British Army, the Secretary for War, 
and the French and English railway companies, and from all quarters he has 
received assurances of favour and approval. Lord Bury, in a letter to the 
Times of Wednesday last, states many obvious objections to the scheme. 


Free trade is now gradually beginning to find favour with those classes 
and interests which have clung most strenuously to the doctrines of Protection. 
At the annual meeting of the Sunderland Shipowners’ Society, which took 
place on Tuesday last, a report by the committee, was read in which regret 
was expressed that so much strength had been wasted in the useless effort to 
prove that the repeal of the Navigation Laws was a great political and com- 
mercial blunder. The society have now resolved to uphold the policy of 
free trade in maritime intercourse. 


The steamer Dee, from Havre, with the Irish Brigade on board arrrived at 
Queenstown on Saturday morning. Their reception was most enthusiastic. 
The streets of Cork, according to the Irish papers, have not since the days 
of O'Connell heard so many vivas. At Dublin, so enthusiastic was their 
‘welcome, that a veteran soldier, who happened to be present, declared it to 
be only paralleled by the reception of the Highland regiments in Edinburgh 
at the close of the war in 1815. 

The announcement made in various English and continental journals, that 
an engagement has been contracted between her Royal Highness the Princess 
Alice and Prince Louis of Hesse Darmstadt, is stated to be premature. 
The Prinee, however, has been a guest at the court of the Queen during the 
past season, and is expected shortly to return to this country on a visit of 
longer duration. He is the eldest son of Prince ( tharles, brother and heir 
presumptive to the Grand-Duke of Hesse Darmstadt,who has no children, so 
that it is by no means improbable that the alliance may ultimately be 
contracted. 
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MONEY AND COMMERCE. 





On Thursday, in accordance with the general anticipation—strengthened by 
the knowledge that the Bank had raised the rate at which ft discounted long- 
dated bills—the minimum rate of discount was raised by the Bank from 4to 4} 
per cent. This, though in the language of commerce it has long been dis- 
counted, is the great moneyed event of the week. It has had no immediate 
effect either on the money or stock market. Money, for the purposes of com- 
merce, continues to be about as amply supplied as before, and the funds generally 
in the week, and also on Thursday, showed a tendency upwards. Within the last 
few days political events have been assuring, and they have had more influence 
over the funds than the condition of the money market, The consequence is that 
the funds have generally tended upwards in the week, instead of downward as 
they should from money being dearer, and Consols have ranged somewhat above 
934. Now that the rise in the rate of discount has taken place, we may briefly 
refer to the causes which led to it. 

For some weeks, as the columns of almost every journal have testified, there 
have been great fluctuations in opinion as to the Bank raising the rate, though 
the anticipations have generally been that the rate would be raised. These were 
founded on the well-known fact that gold was continually going out of the coun- 
try more than was coming in, and on the equally apparent fact that the resefve 
of the Bank of England was rapidly decreasing. The latter is the practical 
guide to the conduct of the Bank, and the weekly returns show that the reserve 
has declined, speaking in millions, and not encumbering our space with many 
figures, from 9°9 on September 19th to 7‘0 on October 31st. Or, in six weeks, 
the reserve has declined nearly £3,000,000. In the week ended October 17th it 
decreased £1,300,000, and then the rise was immediately expected, but it did not 
take place. The demands of commerce have been steady, but the reserve of the 
Bank has fluctuated. 

The uninitiated will scarcely believe us, we are afraid, when we state that this re- 
serve, which possesses such vast influence, and occasions such unpleasant anticipa- 
tions, consists in the proportion of six out of seven of the Bank of England’s own 
promises to pay on demand. There is less than £1,000,000 of precious metals in 
the bank department, in which the whole reserve is placed. The proportion of 
gold and coins does not vary much, and the bulk of the reserve consists 
entirely of the Bank’s own notes. It will seem strange, therefore, to the reader 
that any deficiency of these notes, which could be created ad libitum, should be 
suffered to operate against the commerce of the country, and that the rate of 
discount should be raised because the amount of them in the hands of the Bank 
declined. The explanation is this. The Legislature forbids the Bank from 
issuing more than a certain amount of its promises to pay, and so the growing 
and fluctuating wants of commerce are confined for money to this Procrustean 
bed of legislation. 

The same Bank returns which inform us of the decline in the reserve of the 
Bank, also inform us that the wants of the public for bank-notes have increased. 
In the week ended September 19 the circulation was 21:5; in the last week it 
was 22:2. The wants, then, of the community for legal tender money, and the 
inability of the Bank to supply it, are the immediate and real causes of the rise in 
the rate of discount. If it be said that the total amount of bank-notes issued is 


the community and the difficulties of commerce, equally certain, will be caused 
by the demand of a new French Bank for gold. The outgoing of the precious 
metal is less occasioned by the ordinary requirements of commerce than by the 
operation of this new Bank; and in the end the lamentable conclusion is, that our 
own law regulating currency places it in the power of a foreign speculative body, 
by taking away our gold, to hamper all the commerce of England. 

We know, and every man who reflects on this subject knows, that the demand 
for capital ultimately determines the rate of discount; and that lately there has been 
a considerable demand for capital to send abroad in order to buy corn, and that 
every one has in consequence, for some time, expected a rise in the rate of discount. 
But this is a steady though increasing cause, while,the the amount of the reserve 
of the Bank has been so varying from week to week, that the hopes 
and fears of men have continually vacillated. The sole end of all currency 
reguiations is to promote the convenience of the people, the advantages 
of trade and of merchants; and when they are inconvenienced, as they 
are greatly, by regulations which make the rate of discount depend on 
the reserve in the Bank of England, while that again depends on a demand for 
gold to establish a French bank, it is high time these regulations were taken 
into consideration and amended. 

The corn-trade has been comparatively steady and dull; supplies have not been 
large, particularly of home-grown produce, but prices are unaltered. 

Some of those reports which arise every year of frosts affecting the cotton crop 
in the United States have been put into circulation this week. They have had 
the effect of exciting great activity in the cotton-market, and effecting a slight 
advance in the price. The fact shows the necessity of extending the cultivation 
of cotton into regions beyond the reach of frost. 

The war in China has had no further effect on the tea-market, which has re- 
mained steady and rather dull than otherwise, compared with last week. 

Generally, however, colonial produce has ruled high, an unusual portion of the 
funds of commerce having been diverted from the colonial trade to procuring the 
more necessary supplies of wheat. The supplies of colonial produce are, in truth, 
short ; and we mast now have increased production, or there will be a further 
rise of price. 

From New York in the week we have heard that a very considerable fall has 
taken place there—from 4 to 5 per cent.—in almost all stocks and shares. Tho 
principal reason for this we believe to be the great previous advance, of which 
the fall was only the speculative reaction. Such property is too well secured by 
its utility to be subject to permanent depreciation. 
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MEN OF MARK.—No. IX. 


WILLIAM CUBITT. 


Tue Lord Mayor Elect of London! A fitter subject for one of these 
sketches, with the object they have in view to outline eminent men who have 
risen by their own estimable qualities and energy to eminence, could not have 
been suggested by any public event, even if his elevation to the seat of the 
chief magistrate of the greatest city on the face of the globe had not, as it were, 
forced upon us the undeniable claim of William Cubitt to stand forward among 
the number. The manner of his election, and the unanimity of opinion that pre- 
vails throughout every rank of the community respecting the deserts of this 
gentleman, demonstrate the fact of his worthiness to be considered as no common 
occupant of the high station he is called upon to fill. It is pleasant to contemplate 
such a character, and a privilege to be able to describe it from long and near 
observation ; though, we assure the reader, utterly independent of circumstances, 
and, we prospectively believe, somewhat repugnant to the modesty of the party 
portrayed, and who can know nothing of the pencil employed in this off-hand 
draft. . 
The family of William Cubitt are men of the present age—men of progress ; not 
men who, as Shakspeare says, “ to beguile the time, look like the time ;” but men 
whom the tendencies and appearances of the time have shaped to utilize and adorn it. 
His elder brother (by a good many years), Thomas, led the way to the elevation 
of the family in wealth and consequence. He also was a man of no small mark, 
though he never mixed in public affairs; but, dying, left his son in a position to 
become the invited and honoured representative in Parliament of a populous Eng- 
lish county. The world is, after all that can be said, a tolerably discriminating 
world. It may allow mediocrities and commonplace people, and even some who 
are little liked, to pass along the beaten path, taking their share of routine 
advantages, without comment or opposition; but when we observe the same 
triumphs achieved by persons to their mind, every way eligible, and prized by 
them as likely to reflect as much lustre as they receive, and largely benefit their 
fellow-creatures by the faithful discharge of the imposed duties, it is a cheering 
thing to witness the honest ebulition of general fecling, so unequivocally manifested 
whenever occasion offers. 

William Cubitt, Alderman and M.P., began life with a humble start. He 
aiventured on the sea, and was, like our greatest living landscape-painter, a “ ship- 
boy on the high and giddy mast.” Relieved from this uncongenial pursuit, he 
began his land life (not as the gentleman, to sit at home at ease, but with toil 
before him) on one of the lower steps of that ladder the top of which he has 
now nearly reached, His course has been a true type of the Builder’s ascent, step 
after step. Gradually, securely, with a firm footing; elevating story after story of 
the edifice meant for future comfort and the enjoyment of the latter years in 
ever looking upwards, single in aim, constant of purpose, 
From the foot where he began to 





respected tranquillity 
liberal of means, and immovable in integrity. 
climb, let us follow him to the midway station we may here suppose him to have 
attained. What sort of aman is he? In the midst of the busiest of scenes one 
of the quietest we ever saw; in the tumultuous distraction of the most intricate 
crises one of the calmest. He seems one of Nature’s philosophers—cool, not 
frigid, astute yet generous. Remarkably deliberative, as the reverse of demon- 
trative ; whatever question demands his attention, be ita private affair, magis- 
terial, or legislative, it may be assured of his utmost or highest consideration 
(quite different from the meaning in a diplomatic letter), and the result a judg- 
ment equal to his capacity, uninfluenced by the slightest tinge of biassed or sinister 


——. 


independent in themselves, neither spoilt sycophants nor oppressed slaves. His 
government has ever partaken, as we may say, of the parental or patriarchal. 
His watchfulness has extended over their sicknesses and troubles ; and even when 
misunderstandings have arisen, his course has been conciliatory and moderate 
whilst just and firm. The workmen combinations in his particular case, therefore, 
have not partaken of the angry and evil passions. Strike, but Hear, has been his 
motto; and if reason failed, acrimony or resentment were not evoked to maintain 
a worse and more dangerous argument. The humane master had given due con. 
sideration to every one in his service. Every one confessed his thoughtfulness, 
his kindness, and his benevolence. They could have no complaint, except such as 
was raised upon an abstract principle ; and accordingly they swerved with reluc. 
tance, and returned with good will to their occupation and a fair day’s wages for 
a fair day’s work, when the storm had blown over. His spirit pervading the 
business, from which he had retired several years ago in favour of a younger 
brother, shone very brightly during the late unfortunate strike. 

But there are various other phases, and circles within circles, spread through. 
out our civilized communion, in which the spectator likes to catch a glimpse of 
those who have specially attracted his notice on the more public theatre. Is the 
author a bookworm—is the merchant quite absorbed in exports and imports—is 
the architect and builder altogether wrapt up in plans and estimates? Not 
Mr. Cubitt. Long before he mounted to the midway of our sketch, and ever since 
as he has been rising to the top round where he is now so conspicuous—the 
observed of all observers—he has been distinguished by his social habits. Sound 
sense, the wish to please, and willingness to be pleased, are sterling recom. 
mendations to the dinner-table, and these he always brought with him. Con. 
versant with what the world was doing, and neat in remark, without aspiring to 
wit or condescending to satire, his share in the conversation failed not to interest 
and amuse. A peculiar suavity of demeanour and simplicity of diction have ever 
made him a welcome companion. On such occasions, and in his domestic 
hospitalities he has courted the intimacy of men of literature to their mutual 
gratification ; and it will add to his credit in many a charitable breast to learn 
that in the mystic bond of Freemasonary he occupies a prominent rank. 

Some, it is said, have honours thrust upon them; but of his advent to civic suit 
and service we will merely state our belief that he was the sought rather than the 
secking. His station, and character, and wealth, combined to point him out as a 
deserving recipient of City honours. He consequently served the office of sheriff 
(1847-8) with Mr. Charles Hill—a colleague every way worthy of the association ; 
and the labours of their year were performed with friendly harmony and liberal 
public spirit. About this period he was elected for Andover; and, probably to 
fill up the vacant time usefully between the sittings of Parliament, entered warmly 
into the management of City concerns. In a short time elected an alderman, and 
signalizing himself by the ability with which he has taken a leading part in the 
responsible affairs which have been and are pressing upon the condition of the 
City of London, and the corporate body that has ruled it for many centuries, he 
is now the First Magistrate of the greatest capital in the world. 








TOWN AND TABLE TALK. 


(From our Pall Mall Correspondent.) 
TuHursDAY EVENING. 


THosE who were most impatient for the entry of Victor Emmanuel into Naples 
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must now cease their complaints, for the King of Italy entered the Capital of 
the South yesterday morning, amongst the enthusiasm of the entire population. 
I am informed that the latest reliable advices from Gaeta assert that it will he 
quite impossible for the ex-King to remain much longer on shore. His departure 
in a French or English ship is looked to from hour to hour. The flight of 15,000 
of his troops into the Papal territory, and their disarmament by the Roman autho- 
rities, aided by the French soldiers, is the coup de grace. It is gratifying to 
find that in the last decisive battle, the fleet, under Admiral Persano, co-operated 
with the land forces, without any interference on the part of the French naval 
commander. : 

The despatch of Lord John Russell to the British Minister at Turin, has been 
received, as it deserved, with universal approbation. It is a just echo of the 
public sentiment, and nobly redeems the former despatch of the 31st of August, 
which, although containing some advice useful at the time, was couched in 
ungracious language, and grated harshly on the public ear. The only mistake 
about the despatch of the 27th of October was its partial publication in the 
columns of a single morning paper on Saturday last. If it was right to give it 
publicity, it ought not to have been kept out of all the other morning papers 
till Monday morning. The course so properly observed by the Government of 
late, in sending all public documents to every paper at the same time ought not 
to have been departed from in the case of so valuable a document as this, which 
was no longer the property of the writer, but of the public. Still, this does not 
justify attacks upon a State paper which has instinctively received the fullest 


motive. In a word, viewing a long course of mercantile and pecuniary concerns, 
we have seen that Mr. Cubitt is wonderfully pure in mind, and has neither suffered 
avarice to contaminate his trade-dealings with mankind, nor ambition to warp 


him from the straightforward line of justice and humanity in his official minis- 
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trations. 

The late Mr. Thomas Cubitt opened the path for his brother to a less trying 
ordeal from a limited beginning than he had undergone himself; but still the 
pursuit required adequate talent and steady perseverance. Men of business in 
London do not leap into the foremost rank per saltum. A number of efficient 
qualities are requisite to effect that standard reputably and laudably ; and chance 
much to do in 
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has seldom the matter. Apparent success, owing to show, 
cunning, effrontery, or wrong, are only rare exceptions to the good old golden 


rule. That rule was the guidance of our subject, and hence he rose from the 
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middle place, where we have just been contemplating him, to higher station, 
where he now is, with accumulating approbation and increased numbers of 
admirers. He did his work well. It is 
a plain, unostentatious boast, but it was the greatest we ever heard from his 


He undertook nothing he could not do. 


brother's lips,—‘ Well, I believe I never built a house that did not give satisfac- 
tion ; and if there was anything found wanting, I was always ready to amend it!” 
Can we wonder that, with such a creed, and such a practical exemplification of it 
everywhere acknowledged, acres after acres, nay miles of ground, new suburbs, 
new cities in extent, streets, crescents, and squares innumerable, villas, palaces, 


and we know not what all, in every suitable style of architecture, in every class of «ae 
i. appreciation from all classes of Englishmen. 


Another of our eminent public men, Mr. D’Israeli, has been on his trial, and 
has thoroughly vindicated himself from the absurd charges of a crazy and med- 
dlesome person, who had fastened himself upon him, and got an over-creduloas 
M.P., Mr. Donald Nicoll, to produce the foolish gossip about the Berwick elec- 
tion, which Mr. D’ Israeli has now dissipated into “ thin air.’ Mr. D’Israeli will, 
no doubt, in fature avoid the adulations of such folks as Serjeant Brodie, whose 
antecedents in the Canterbury duel, and the alleged revelations at Weedon, 
ought to have been sufficient warnings to the gifted author of “ Vivian Grey.” 


building, and, what is better still, in every way perfectly adapted for their uses— 
honest from the foundation to the roof-top—meeting our eye in every quarter, in 
witness of Cubitt skill and Cubitt good faith. Let common house-keeping need 
all its conveniences, and let luxury demand its facilities for display ; it is a grateful 
task to earn the thanks of competency 
ostentation for its much-prized pomp, 

So pleasantly situated with relation to his employers, it is still more agreeable 
to turn our glance to Mr. Cubitt as himself the employer of many hundred men ; 
the head of alarge establishment of educated accountants, clerks, and overseers, 
and of skilled artisans and hardworking labourers. 
there are few positions more difficult and onerous : 
stand higher than William Cubitt. Here the valuable qualities we have ascribed 
to him come into full play, and their operation is most salutary. 


for congenial comforts, and even of 





Aliquando dormitat, &e. 
Mr. Klotz Rowsell, whoever he may be, has put forward a ridiculous scheme 
for a visit of Volunteers to Paris, which, we hope, has received its quictys from 


Under existing circumstances 
and in this point of view none | 


His men are _ the press. 
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The Conservative organs make a great noise over the recovery of a single seat 
at Boston. The truth is, that Mr. Tuxford was not the best candidate on the 
Liberal side, and more than 200 of the Whig electors refrained from voting, 
whilst Mr. Malcolm, the successful candidate, is a moderate and respectable 
gentleman, of education and large fortune. 





In the case of Dartmouth, the late member, Mr. Dunn, was elected without | 
opposition. His successor, Mr. Hardy, the wealthy proprietor of the Low Moor | 
Iron Mines, was run very close by Mr. Hayne, and a petition will leave the | 


decision to a committee of the House. 


There are two of the largest constituencies now vacant, Newcastle and South- 
wark, where the reaction (if any) can be fully tested. There is a host of “ local” 
men feeling their way in Southwark, but the old public reputation of Mr. Wakley 
will probably scatter them all, if he determine to stand, which is doubtful. 


Marochetti’s statue of Coeur de Lion is certainly the boldest and most success- 
ful of our artistic monuments. It has a rough, defiant air, worthy of the lion- 
hearted king. The position chosen for its resting-place is well selected, but not 
without some essential drawbacks. It is rather too near the wall of the Parliament- 
house, scarcely allowing sufficient space for full relief of so noble an object as this 
“horse and its rider.” The pedestal has not the fault of most of our monuments, 
which are generally placed too high from the ground—but, on the other hand, it 
is is scarcely broad or long enough for the figures it has to support. 


The Guards’ Memorial at the foot of Waterloo-place, which has been so severely 
criticised, is not yet complete. But the statue of Glory has been placed on the 
top, and the whole affair has a very obstinate and provoking air of remaining 
where it is, spoiling one of our best sites, and impeding one of our leading 
thoroughfares. 


It is curious to see how many of our modern monuments are thoroughly 
out of place. It is contemplated to remove the statue of Jenner from 
Trafalgar-square to a more suitable locality; but there are other monu- 
ments preparing for that refuge of statues unattached. One of the first will 
be the monument to the gallant Havelock. The mischief is that the strong sen- 
timent in favour of our departed heroes inflicts upon our limited space objects 
that are entirely out of place, and anything but creditable to our knowledge of art. 
The reverence for the Duke of Wellington prevented the horrible effigy from being 


RURAL ECONOMICS. 


THE YIELD OF THE WHEAT-CROP. 


Ix this country the yield of the wheat-crop in any year is-everybody’s 
question. To, the labourers and working classes a good yield brings abun- 
dance, full employment, and full wages ; while the contrary bespeaks com- 
parative scarcity, scanty demand for labour, and reduced wages. To the 
merchants and manufacturers a short yield of wheat is synonymous with dear 
money,—7.e. high rates of interest, diminished trade, and low or no profits. 
To the bankers, the capitalists, the money-dealers, and jobbers of all kinds, 





.& bad harvest is the prelude to failing customers, disastrous speculations, and 


_ inevitable losses. It is therefore perfectly intelligible that the newspaper 


press which represents the money-dealing and jobbing interests of the metro- 
polis, should, throughout the late disastrous harvest, persistently misrepresent 
the actual state of the crops and the effect of the bad weather, by declaring, 
in all manner of forms, by correspondence agricultural reports and leading 
articles, that there was no harm done to the crops, and that, “after all, the 
season of 1860 was not a bad one.” This had probably some effect on the 


| less informed, and enabled the shrewder speculators to “get out,” at the 


expense, “<a ds of those trustful traders who relied on their “ disinter- 
ested” E lic instructors, and neglected to trim their sails for the coming 
gale. But facts are stubborn things, which must be ultimately recognized, 
though leading journals may mystify, distort, or conceal them for a time. 
Now, however, it is admitted that the wheat-crop of 1860 is deficient in 
quantity, weight, and quality. There has certainly been no year since 1816 
in which the condition of the wheat in England has been so had as it is this 
year. Nor could jt well be otherwise ; for a harvest backward heyond that 
of any harvest remembered, was gathered during a season wherein the inter- 
vals of dry weather were so short, and the year was so far advanced that it 
was physically impossible any wheat could be carried to the stackyard in 
good condition, and fit for immediate use. The only wheat which this year 
can have been harvested in England in moderately dry condition consisted of 
the crops which had been cut, or were quite ready for cutting on the 30th of 
August, when about fifteen consecutive days of fine weather commenced. 
These could only be the early crops ; and, compared with the total growth 
of wheat in England, form a very small proportion of the whole. 

Let us look the facts in the face, and we shall do far more to mitigate or 
avoid the evils consequent on a short supply of home-grown bread-corn 


than by any foolish and ineffectual efforts to act on public opinion by 


removed from the arch at Hyde Park, and the sentiment of gratitude to the de- | 


fenders of Inkermann will probably be strong enough to preserve the unsightly 
and unartistic obstruction at the bottom of Waterloo-place. There is another 
long pause in the completion of this last and greatest deformity of the metropolis, 
but I fear it is not in anticipation of its improvement or its removal. In spite of 
objections to centralized or despotic authority, there must be some control 
provided against the desecration of our thoroughfares. 

The removal of the statue of King Charles is again mooted, on account of the 
increasing necessity for providing a continuation of the Strand through St. 
James's Park. But it is behind the Nelson Monument that it ought to be 
placed, instead of in front of the column, as some not very practical critic has 
proposed. 

Iam glad to say that steps will be taken in due time to provide for bringing 
before Parliament a real project for the embankment of the Thames between 
Westminster and London on both sides of the river. The matter is not exactly 
so described by a Sunday cotemporary. But things are in preparation for all 
that. It has been proposed to appoint a Royal Commission. But we have had 
Commissions and Committees enough. There has been plenty of talk; it is 
now time that something should be done. We believe that the work will 
fall to the Metropolitan Board of Works, who will be required to continue 
the sewage with the embankment. They will have the necessary funds 
wanted, but they will, of course, be placed under the control of the g“hief 
Commissioner of Public Works. The activity at last exercised by the Metropo- 
litan Board, in pushing on the works of the high-level sewer, has abated the 
hostility felt against them, and the great success of the subway at Covent Garden 
has improved their character for usefulness. 


accession to the Times, as dramatic critic, is entirely unfounded. It is not even 
well contrived. Mr. Taylor is so prolific a producer of works for the stage, that 
this alone would render it impossible for him to undertake the office, even if his 
other avocations allowed him. Nor is there any falling-off in the capable and 
experienced critic who has so long conducted this department of the leading 
journal, 


The first of the winter Cabinet Councils is summoned for Tuesday next, when 
domestic matters and the Bills to be introduced next Session will be considered, 
4s well as the important questions of Foreign Policy. One of the first and most 
important measures tc heproposed will be a Bill to Amend the Proceedings in 
Bankruptcy and Insolvency, which was dropped last Session, but which will 
be introduced in a much more comprehensive manner next year. Notwithstanding 


understating or misrepresenting the extent of the calamity. Free-trade has, 
happily, rendered this country not wholly dependent on home-grown wheat, 
and there is no doubt that the efforts of our merchants will prevent, by 
means of corn importations, any serious advance in the price of bread. The 
harvest is now concluded, and in ordinary seasons the yield of the wheat- 


| crop would have been fully tested. This year, however, so little wheat has 


been thrashed in some districts, that the actual degree of deficiency is not 
ascertained. In most of the agricultural districts there has, however, been 
sufficient quantities of wheat thrashed to enable experienced local men to 
give proximate estimates of the yield. 

In the absence of public agricultural statistics, inquirers into questions of 
this sort must rely on private enterprise. This has often been brought to bear 
on the subject by several of the weekly agricultural newspapers ; and during 
the past week special correspondents of the Star (daily newspaper) have 
given a summary ‘statement of the yield of the wheat, barley, and oat 
crop, so far as that can be estimated by private individuals conversant with 
agricultural questions, and acquainted with the general condition of farming 
matters in their respective districts.” This statement appears to be the 
result of extensive inquiries, and to have been carefully prepared. The 
conclusions to be drawn from it agree with our own more limited personal 
observations and inquiries, Availing ourselves of this statement, we shall 
offer to the reader a pretty correct estimate of the results of the late harvest 
as regards wheat, to which grain our remarks will be confined. 

In the Midland Counties, the estimate from Banbury, Oxfordshire, is that 
the wheat will yield from 30 bushels to 40 bushels to the acre, and that the 
average weight is from 58lbs. to 62lbs. per bushel. These figures are some- 
what wide, and certainly higher than in most of the midland counties. At 
Bicester, in the same county, the average yield is estimated at 24 bushels 


| per acre, and the weight per bushel from 56 lbs. to 62 lbs. The Bedford 
: ‘ , | estimates are 40 bushels to the acre, and 54\bs, to SS lbs. per bushel. At 
I have learned from the best authority, that the gossip about Mr. Tom Taylor’s | 


Grantham, 32 bushels to the acre is the estimated crop, and 56 Ibs. to 62 Ibs. 
per bushel is the estimated weight. At Newark, 27 bushels to the acre, and 
55 Ibs. to 62 lbs. to the bushel are the estimates. Northampton returns 24 
bushels per acre, and 52 Ibs. to 61 lbs. per bushel. 

In the Western Counties, Barnstaple gives only 20 bushels to the acre, and 
58 Ibs. to 62 lbs. to the bushel. At Bideford, 15 bushels per acre is stated 


as the average quantity, but the weight is given at from 60 lbs. to 67 lbs. per 


bushel. At Blandford (Dorsetshire), 20 bushels per acre, and from 55 Ibs. to 


| 60 lbs. per bushel are the estimates. Devizes (Wilts), a large corn-market, 


' returns 22 bushels to 24 bushels as the acreage, and 521bs. to 60 lbs. per 


bushel as the weight. Gloucester gives from 10 bushels to 53 bushels as the 


| quantity, and 50 Ibs. to 63 lbs, per bushel as the weight. 


that some knowing ones shake their heads and say no, another attempt will be 
made to Reform the representation of the people in Parliament, and to get rid | 


of some of the anomalies and abuses of the present system. 
The Attorney-General will move in person for a writ, in the Queen’s Bench, 
ad melius inquirendum, in the matter of the Road child-murder. If granted, a 


| to 63 lbs. per bushe 


commission will be issued by the Lord Chief Justice, as high coroner of England, 


composed of barristers and officers of the court, who will proceed to the spot, and 
pursue their inquiries with authority and knowledge of the law and the constitu- 
tion, which seems to have been very little observed in some of the late proceedings 
that have been so irregularly resorted to. A technical difficulty may arise in the fact 
that the coroner’s jury have already returned a verdict, which, however unsatis- 
factory, is perfectly true, against ‘‘some persons unknown.” But the generally- 
felt anxiety for a full and complete investigation, will probably outweigh any 
mere formal objection. 


In the Home Counties, Maldon (Essex) returns 24 bushels to the acre, and 
55 Ibs. to 60 lbs. as the weight of the bushel of wheat. In Hertfordshire, 
the estimate is 28 bushels per acre, and from 54 1bs. to 60 lbs. per bushel. 

In the Southern Counties, Southampton gives 24 bushels per acre, and 
from 48 lbs. to 6GOlbs. per bushel ; Brighton, 32 bushels to the acre, and 
from 521lbs. to 62 lbs. to the bushel ; Reigate, 23 to 36 bushels per acre, 
and 54 Ibs. to 61 lbs. per bushel; Rochester, 28 bushels per acre, and 5s Ibs. 

’ Faversham (Kent), 36 bushels per acre, and from 
50 lbs. to 60 Ibs. per bushel. 

In the Eastern Counties the Cambridge estimate is 24 to 44 bushels to the 
acre, and 56 Ibs. to 63 Ibs. to the bushel ; Boston (Lincolnshire), 26 bushels 
per acre, and 52 lbs. to 58 Ibs. per bushel; Norwich, 32 to 36 bushels per 
acre, and red wheat, 57 Ibs. to 63 lbs.—white, 60 Ibs. to 63 lbs. per bushel ; 
Lincoln gives the extraordinary estimates of 3 quarters to the acre, and 
from 26 lbs. to 36 Ibs. to the bushel ; Ipswich, 25 bushels per acre, and 
52 lbs. to 61 Ibs. to the bushel; Beccles (Suffolk), 22 bushels to the acre, ard 
56 lbs. to 62 lbs. to the bushel. ; 

And lastly, in the Northern Counties, Neweastle-on-Tyne gives 24 to 28 
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MEN OF MARK.—No. IX. 


WILLIAM CUBITT. 


Tue Lord Mayor Elect of London! A fitter subject for one of these 
nketches, with the object they have in view to outline eminent men who have 
risen by their own estimable qualities and energy to eminence, could not have 
been suggested by any public event, even if his elevation to the seat of the 
chief magistrate of the greatest city on the face of the globe had not, as it were, 
forced upon us the undeniable claim of William Cubitt to stand forward among 
the number. The manner of his election, and the unanimity of opinion that pre- 
vails throughout every rank of the community respecting the deserts of this 
gentleman, demonstrate the fact of his worthiness to be considered as no common 
occupant of the high station he is called upon to fill. It is pleasant to contemplate 
such a character, and a privilege to be able to describe it from long and near 
observation ; though, we assure the reader, utterly independent of circumstances, 
and, we prospectively believe, somewhat repugnant to the modesty of the party 
portrayed, and who can know nothing of the pencil employed in this off-hand 
draft. : 
The family of William Cubitt are men of the present age—men of progress ; not 
men who, as Shakspeare says, “‘ to beguile the time, look like the time ;” but men 
whom the tendencies and appearances of the time have shaped to utilize and adorn it. 
His elder brother (by a good many years), Thomas, led the way to the elevation 
of the family in wealth and consequence, He also was a man of no small mark, 
though he never mixed in public affairs; but, dying, left his son in a position to 
become the invited and honoured representative in Parliament of a populous Eng- 
lish county. The world is, after all that can be said, a tolerably discriminating 
world. It may allow mediocrities and commonplace people, and even some who 
are little liked, to pass along the beaten path, taking their share of routine 
advantages, without comment or opposition; but when we observe the same 
triumphs achieved by persons to their mind, every way eligible, and prized by 
them as likely to reflect as much lustre as they receive, and largely benefit their 
fellow-creatures by the faithful discharge of the imposed duties, it is a cheering 
thing to witness the honest ebulition of general feeling, so unequivocally manifested 
whenever occasion offers. 

William Cubitt, Alderman and M.P., began life with a humble start. He 
adventured on the sea, and was, like our greatest living landscape-painter, a “ ship- 
boy on the high and giddy mast.” Relieved from this uncongenial pursuit, he 
began his land life (not as the gentleman, to sit at home at ease, but with toil 
before him) on one of the lower steps of that ladder the top of which he has 
now nearly reached. His course has been a true type of the Builder’s ascent, step 
after step. Gradually, securely, with a firm footing; elevating story after story of 
the edifice meant for future comfort and the enjoyment of the latter years in 
ever looking upwards, single in aim, constant of purpose, 
liberal of means, and immovable in integrity. From the foot where he began to 
climb, let us follow him to the midway station we may here suppose him to have 
attained. What sort of a man is he? In the midst of the busiest of scenes one 
of the quietest we ever saw; in the tumultuons distraction of the most intricate 
crises one of the calmest. He seems one of Nature’s philosophers—cool, not 
frigid, astute yet generous. Remarkably deliberative, as the reverse of demon- 
strative ; whatever question demands his attention, be ita private affair, magis- 
terial, or legislative, it may be assured of his utmost or highest consideration 
(quite different from the meaning in a diplomatic letter), and the result a judg- 
ment equal to his capacity, uninfluenced by the slightest tinge of biassed or sinister 
In a word, viewing a long course of mercantile and pecuniary concerns, 
we have seen that Mr. Cubitt is wonderfully pure in mind, and has neither suffered 
avarice to contaminate his trade-dealings with mankind, nor ambition to warp 
him from the straightforward line of justice and humanity in his official minis- 
trations. 

The late Mr. Thomas Cubitt opened the path for his brother to a less trying 
ordeal from a limited beginning than he had undergone himself; but still the 
pursuit required adequate talent and steady perseverance. Men of business in 
London do not leap into the foremost rank per saltum. A number of efficient 
qualities are requisite to effect that standard reputably and laudably ; and chance 
has seldom much to do in the matter. Apparent success, owing to show, 
cunning, ellrontery, or wrong, are only rare exceptions to the good old golden 
rule. That rule was the guidance of cur subject, and hence he rose from the 
middle place, where we have just been contemplating him, to higher station, 
where he now is, with accumulating approbation and increased numbers of 
admirers. He did his work well. 
a plain, unostentatious boast, but it was the greatest we ever heard from his 





respected tranquillity 


motive. 


He undertook nothing he could not do. It js 


brother's lips,—“ Well, I believe I never built a house that did not give satisfac- 
tion ; and if there was anything found wanting, I was always ready to amend it!” 
Can we wonder that, with such a creed, and such a practical exemplification of it 
everywhere acknowledged, acres after acres, nay miles of ground, new suburbs, 
new cities in extent, streets, crescents, and squares innumerable, villas, palaces, 


and we know not what all, in every suitable style of architecture, in every class of | 


building, and, what is better still, in every way perfectly adapted for their uses— 
honest from the foundation to the roof-top—meeting our eye in every quarter, in 
witness of Cubitt skill and Cubitt good faith. Let common house-keeping need 
all its conveniences, and let Jaxury demand its facilities for display ; it is a grateful 
task to earn the thanks of competency for congenial comfi rts, and even of 
ostentation for its much-prized pomp. 

So pleasantly situated with relation to his employers, it is still more agreeable 
to turn our glance to Mr. Cubitt as himself the employer of many hundred men ; 
the head of alarge establishment of educated accountants, clerks, and overseers, 
and of skilled artisans and hardworking labourers, Under existing circumstances 
there are few positions more difficult and onerous: and in this point of view none 
stand higher than William Cubitt. Here the valuable qualities we have ascribed 
to him come into full play, and their operation is most salutary. 


His men are 





independent in themselves, neither spoilt sycophants nor oppressed slaves. His 
government has ever partaken, as we may say, of the parental or patriarcha). 
His watchfulness has extended over their sicknesses and troubles ; and even when 
misunderstandings have arisen, his course has been conciliatory and moderate 
whilst just and firm. The workmen combinations in his particular case, therefore, 
have not partaken of the angry and evil passions. Strike, but Hear, has been his 
motto; and if reason failed, acrimony or resentment were not evoked to maintain 
a worse and more dangerous argument. The humane master had given due con. 
sideration to every one in his service. Every one confessed his thoughtfulness, 
his kindness, and his benevolence. They could have no complaint, except such as 
was raised upon an abstract principle; and accordingly they swerved with reluc. 
tance, and returned with good will to their occupation and a fair day’s wages for 
a fair day’s work, when the storm had blown over. His spirit pervading the 
business, from which he had retired several years ago in favour of a younger 
brother, shone very brightly during the late unfortunate strike. 

But there are various other phases, and circles within circles, spread through. 
out our civilized communion, in which the spectator likes to catch a glimpse of 
those who have specially attracted his notice on the more public theatre. Is the 
author a bookworm—is the merchant quite absorbed in exports and imports—is 
the architect and builder altogether wrapt up in plans and estimates? Not 
Mr. Cubitt. Long before he mounted to the midway of our sketch, and ever since 
as he has been rising to the top round where he is now so conspicuous—the 
observed of all observers—he has been distinguished by his social habits. Sound 
sense, the wish to please, and willingness to be pleased, are sterling recom. 
mendations to the dinner-table, and these he always brought with him. Con. 
versant with what the world was doing, and neat in remark, without aspiring to 
wit or condescending to satire, his share in the conversation failed not to interest 
and amuse. A peculiar suavity of demeanour and simplicity of diction have ever 
made him a welcome companion. On such occasions, and in his domestic 
hospitalities he has courted the intimacy of men of literature to their mutual 
gratification ; and it will add to his credit in many a charitable breast to learn 
that in the mystic bond of Freemasonary he occupies a prominent rank. 

Some, it is said, have honours thrust upon them; but of his advent to civic suit 
and service we will merely state our belief that he was the sought rather than the 
seeking. His station, and character, and wealth, combined to point him out as a 
deserving recipient of City honours. He consequently served the office of sheriff 
(1847-8) with Mr. Charles Hill—a colleague every way worthy of the association ; 
and the labours of their year were performed with friendly harmony and liberal 
public spirit. About this period he was elected for Andover; and, probably to 
fill up the vacant time usefully between the sittings of Parliament, entered warmly 
into the management of City concerns. In a short time elected an alderman, and 
signalizing himself by the ability with which he has taken a leading part in the 
responsible affairs which have been and are pressing upon the condition of the 
City of London, and the corporate body that has ruled it for many centuries, he 
is now the First Magistrate of the greatest capital in the world. 








TOWN AND TABLE TALK. 


(From our Pall Mall Correspondent.) 
TuurspAY EVENING. 


THose who were most impatient for the entry of Victor Emmanuel into Naples 
must now cease their complaints, for the King of Italy entered the Capital of 
the South yesterday morning, amongst the enthusiasm of the entire population. 
I am informed that the latest reliable advices from Gaeta assert that it will he 
quite impossible for the ex-King to remain much longer on shore. His departure 
in a French or English ship is looked to from hour to hour. The flight of 15,000 
of his troops into the Papal territory, and their disarmament by the Roman autho- 
rities, aided by the French soldiers, is the coup de gréce, It is gratifying to 
find that in the last decisive battle, the fleet, under Admiral Persano, co-operated 
with the land forces, without any interference on the part of the French naval 
commander. ‘ 

The despatch of Lord John Russell to the British Minister at Turin, has been 
received, as it deserved, with universal approbation. It is a just echo of the 
public sentiment, and nobly redeems the former despatch of the 31st of August, 
which, although containing some advice useful at the time, was couched in 
ungracious language, and grated harshly on the public ear. The only mistake 
about the despatch of the 27th of October was its partial publication in the 
columns of a single morning paper on Saturday last. If it was right to give it 
publicity, it ought not to have been kept out of all the other morning papers 
till Monday morning. The course so properly observed by the Government of 
| late, in sending all public documents to every paper at the same time ought not 
| to have been departed from in the case of so valuable a document as this, which 
was no longer the property of the writer, but of the public. Still, this does not 
justify attacks upon a State paper which has instinctively received the fullest 





| appreciation from all classes of Englishmen. 
| Another of our eminent public men, Mr. D’Israeli, has been on his trial, and 
| has thoroughly vindicated himself from the absurd charges of a crazy and med- 
dlesome person, who had fastened himself upon him, and got an over-creduloas 
| M.P., Mr. Donald Nicoll, to produce the foolish gossip about the Berwick elec- 
| tion, which Mr. D’Israeli has now dissipated into “ thin air.’” Mr. D’ Israeli will, 
no doubt, in future avoid the adulations of such folks as Serjeant Brodie, whose 
antecedents in the Canterbury duel, and the alleged revelations at Weedon, 
ought to have been sufficient warnings to the gifted author of “ Vivian Grey. 
Aliquando dormitat, &e. 
Mr. Klotz Rowsell, whoever he may be, has put forward a ridiculous scheme 
for a visit of Volunteers to Paris, which, we hope, has received its quictis from 


the press. 
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The Conservative organs make a great noise over the recovery of a single seat 
at Boston. The truth is, that Mr. Tuxford was not the best candidate on the 
Liberal side, and more than 200 of the Whig electors refrained from voting, 
whilst Mr. Malcolm, the successful candidate, is a moderate and respectable 
gentleman, of education and large fortune. 

In the case of Dartmouth, the late member, Mr. Dunn, was elected without 
opposition. His successor, Mr. Hardy, the wealthy proprietor of the Low Moor 
Jron Mines, was run very close by Mr. Hayne, and a petition will leave the 
decision to a committee of the House. 

There are two of the largest constituencies now vacant, Newcastle and South- 
wark, where the reaction (if any) can be fully tested. There is a host of “ local” 
men feeling their way in Southwark, but the old public reputation of Mr. Wakley 
will probably scatter them all, if he determine to stand, which is doubtful. 


Marochetti’s statue of Coour de Lion is certainly the boldest and most success- 


ful of our artistic monuments. It has a rough, defiant air, worthy of the lion- | 


hearted king. The position chosen for its resting-place is well selected, but not 
without some essential drawbacks. It is rather too near the wall of the Parliament- 
house, scarcely allowing sufficient space for full relief of so noble an object as this 
“horse and its rider.” The pedestal has not the fault of most of our monuments, 
which are generally placed too high from the ground—but, on the other hand, it 
is is scarcely broad or long enough for the figures it has to support. 


The Guards’ Memorial at the foot of Waterloo-place, which has been so severely 





RURAL ECONOMICS. 


THE YIELD OF THE WHEAT-CROP. 


Ix this country the yield of the wheat-crop in any year is-ey erybody’s 
question. To, the labourers and working classes a good yield brings abun- 
dance, full employment, and full wages ; while the contrary bespeaks com- 





| parative scarcity, scanty demand for labour, and reduced wages. To the 





criticised, is not yet complete. But the statue of Glory has been placed on the | 


top, and the whole affair has a very obstinate and provoking air of remaining 
where it is, spoiling one of our best sites, and impeding one of our leading 
thoroughfares, 


It is curious to see how many of our modern monuments are thoroughly 
out of place. It is contemplated to remove the statue of Jenner from 
Trafalgar-square to a more suitable locality; but there are other monu- 
ments preparing for that refuge of statues unattached. One of the first will 
be the monument to the gallant Havelock. The mischief is that the strong sen- 
timent in favour of our departed heroes inflicts upon our limited space objects 


that are entirely out of place, and anything but creditable to our knowledge of art. — 


The reverence for the Duke of Wellington prevented the horrible effigy from being 


removed from the arch at Hyde Park, and the sentiment of gratitude to the de- | 


fenders of Inkermann will probably be strong enough to preserve the unsightly 
and unartistic obstruction at the bottom of Waterloo-place. There is another 
long pause in the completion of this last and greatest deformity of the metropolis, 
but I fear it is not in anticipation of its improvement or its removal. In spite of 
objections to centralized or despotic authority, there must be some control 
provided against the desecration of our thoroughfares. 


merchants and manufacturers a short yield of wheat is synonymous with dear 
money,—7.e. high rates of interest, diminished trade, and low or no profits. 
To the bankers, the capitalists, the money-dealers, and jobbers of all kinds, 


.a bad harvest is the prelude to failing-customers, disastrous speculations, and 


inevitable losses. It is therefore perfectly intelligible that the newspaper 
press which represents the money-dealing and jobbing interests of the metro- 
polis, should, throughout the late disastrous harvest, persistently misrepresent 
the actual state of the crops and the effect of the bad weather, by declaring, 
in all manner of forms, by correspondence agricultural reports and leading 
articles, that there was no harm done to the crops, and that, “after all, the 
season of 1860 was not a bad one.” This had probably some effect on the 
less informed, and enabled the shrewder speculators to “get out,” at the 
expense, probably, of those trustful traders who relied on their “ disinter- 
ested” . lic instructors, and neglected to trim their sails for the coming 
gale. But facts are stubborn things, which must be ultimately recognized, 
though leading journals may mystify, distort, or conceal them for a time. 
Now, however, it is admitted that the wheat-crop of 1860 is deficient in 
quantity, weight, and quality. There has certainly been no year since 1816 
in which the condition of the wheat in England has been so had as it is this 
year. Nor could jt well be otherwise ; for a harvest backward heyond that 
of any harvest remembered, was gathered during a season wherein the inter- 
vals of dry weather were so short, and the year was so far advanced that it 
was physically impossible any wheat could be carried to the stackyard in 
good condition, and fit for immediate use. The only wheat which this year 
can have been harvested in England in moderately dry condition consisted of 
the crops which had been cut, or were quite ready for cutting on the 30th of 
August, when about fifteen consecutive days of fine weather commenced. 
These could only be the early crops ; and, compared with the total growth 
of wheat in England, form a very small proportion of the whole. 

Let us look the facts in the face, and we shall do far more to mitigate or 
avoid the evils consequent on ashort supply of home-grown bread-corn 
than by any foolish and ineffectual efforts to act on public opinion by 
understating or misrepresenting the extent of the calamity. Free-trade has, 
happily, rendered this country not wholly dependent on home-grown wheat, 
and there is no doubt that the efforts of our merchants will prevent, by 
means of corn importations, any serious advance in the price of bread. The 
harvest is now concluded, and in ordinary seasons the yield of the wheat- 


| crop would have been fully tested. This year, however, so little wheat has 


The removal of the statue of King Charles is again mooted, on account of the | 


increasing necessity for providing a continuation of the Strand through St. 
James’s Park. But it is behind the Nelson Monument that it ought to be 
placed, instead of in front of the column, as some not very practical critic has 
proposed. 

Iam glad to say that steps will be taken in due time to provide for bringing 
before Parliament a real project for the embankment of the Thames between 
Westminster and London on both sides of the river. The matter is not exactly 
so described by a Sunday cotemporary. But things are in preparation for all 
that. It has been proposed to appoint a Royal Commission. But we have had 
Commissions and Committees enough. There has been plenty of talk; it is 
now time that something should be done. We believe that the work will 
fall to the Metropolitan Board of Works, who will be required to continue 
the sewage with the embankment. They will have the necessary funds 
wanted, but they will, of course, be placed under the control of the Chief 
Commissioner of Public Works. The activity at last exercised by the Metropo- 
litan Board, in pushing on the works of the high-level sewer, has abated the 
hostility felt against them, and the great success of the subway at Covent Garden 
has improved their character for usefulness. 


I have learned from the best authority, that the gossip about Mr. Tom Taylor's | 
accession to the Times, as dramatic critic, is entirely unfounded. It is not even | 
well contrived. Mr. Taylor is so prolific a producer of works for the stage, that — 
this alone would render it impossible for him to undertake the office, even if his , 


other avocations allowed him. Nor is there any falling-off in the capable and 
experienced critic who has so long conducted this department of the leading 
journal, 


The first of the winter Cabinet Councils is summoned for Tuesday next, when 


4s well as the important questions of Foreign Policy. One of the first and most 
important measures tc heproposed will be a Bill to Amend the Proceedings in 


Bankruptcy and Insolvency, which was dropped last Session, but which will | 


be introduced in a much more comprehensive manner next year. Notwithstanding 
that some knowing ones shake their heads and say no, another attempt will be 
made to Reform the representation of the people in Parliament, and to get rid 
of some of the anomalies and abuses of the present system. 

The Attorney-General will move in person for a writ, in the Queen’s Bench, 
ad melius inquirendum, in the matter of the Road child-murder. If granted, a 
commission will be issued by the Lord Chief Justice, as high coroner of England, 
composed of barristers and officers of the court, who will proceed to the spot, and 
pursue their inquiries with authority and knowledge of the law and the constitu- 
tion, whieh seems to have been very little observed in some of the late proceedings 
that have been so irregularly resorted to. A technical difficulty may arise in the fact 
that the coroner’s jury have already returned a verdict, which, however unsatis- 
factory, is perfectly true, against “‘some persons unknown.” But the generally- 
felt anxiety for a full and complete investigation, will probably outweigh any 
mere formal objection. 


| bushel. 
; ‘ : , _ 60 lbs, per bushel are the estimates. 
domestic matters and the Bills to be introduced next Session will be considered, | 


been thrashed in some districts, that the actual degree of deficiency is not 
ascertained. In most of the agricultural districts there has, however, been 
sufficient quantities of wheat thrashed to enable experienced local men to 
give proximate estimates of the yield. 

In the absence of public agricultural statistics, inquirers into questions of 
this sort must rely on private enterprise. This has often been brought to bear 
on the subject by several of the weekly agricultural newspapers ; and during 
the past week special correspondents of the Star (daily newspaper) have 
given a summary “statement of the yield of the wheat, barley, and oat 
crop, so far as that can be estimated by private individuals conversant with 
agricultural questions, and acquainted with the general condition of farming 
matters in their respective districts.” This statement appears to be the 
result of extensive inquiries, and to have been carefully prepared. The 
conclusions to be drawn from it agree with our own more limited personal 
observations and inquiries. Availing ourselves of this statement, we shall 
offer to the reader a pretty correct estimate of the results of the late harvest 
as regards wheat, to which grain our remarks will be confined. 

In the Midland Counties, the estimate from Banbury, Oxfordshire, is that 
the wheat will yield from 30 bushels to 40 bushels to the acre, and that the 
average weight is from 58lbs. to 62lbs. per bushel. These figures are some- 
what wide, and certainly higher than in most of the midland counties. At 
Bicester, in the same county, the average yield is estimated at 24 bushels 
per acre, and the weight per bushel from 56 Ibs, to 62 lbs. The Bedford 
estimates are 40 bushels to the acre, and 541bs. to 58 lbs. per bushel. At 
Grantham, 32 bushels to the acre is the estimated crop, and 56 lbs. to 62 lbs. 
per bushel is the estimated weight. At Newark, 27 bushels to the acre, and 
55 Ibs. to 62 lbs. to the bushel are the estimates. Northampton returns 24 
bushels per acre, and 52 1bs. to 61 lbs. per bushel. 

In the Western Counties, Barnstaple gives only 20 bushels to the acre, and 
58 lbs. to 62 lbs. to the bushel. At Bideford, 15 bushels per acre is stated 
as the average quantity, but the weight is given at from 60 Ibs. to 67 lbs. per 
At Blandford (Dorsetshire), 20 bushels per acre, and from 55 Ibs. to 
Devizes (Wilts), a large corn-market, 
returns 22 bushels to 24 bushels as the acreage, and 521bs. to 60 lbs. per 
bushel as the weight. Gloucester gives from 10 bushels to 53 bushels as the 
quantity, and 50 Ibs. to 63 lbs. per bushel as the weight. 

In the Home Counties, Maldon (Essex) returns 24 bushels to the acre, and 
55 lbs. to 60 lbs. as the weight of the bushel of wheat. In Hertfordshire, 
the estimate is 28 bushels per acre, and from 541bs. to 60 Ibs. per bushel. 

In the Southern Counties, Southampton gives 24 bushels per acre, and 
from 48 lbs. to 60lbs, per bushel; Brighton, 32 bushels to the acre, and 
from 521bs. to 62lbs. to the bushel ; Reigate, 23 to 36 bushels per acre, 
and 54 Ibs. to 61 lbs. per bushel; Rochester, 28 bushels per acre, and 55 Ibs. 
to 63 lbs. per oa Faversham (Kent), 36 bushels per acre, and from 


/ 


| 50 Ibs. to 60 lbs. per bushel. 


In the Eastern Counties the Cambridge estimate is 24 to 44 bushels to the 
acre, and 56 lbs. to 63 Ibs. to the bushel ; Boston (Lincolnshire), 26 bushels 
per acre, and 52 lbs. to 58 lbs. per bushel ; Norwich, 32 to 36 bushels per 
acre, and red wheat, 57 Ibs. to 63 lbs.—white, 60 lbs. to 63 Ibs. per bushel ; 
Lincoln gives the extraordinary estimates of 3 quarters to the acre, and 
from 26 lbs. to 36 lbs. to the bushel ; Ipswich, 25 bushels per acre, and 
52 lbs. to 61 Ibs. to the bushel; Beccles (Suffolk), 22 bushels to the acre, ard 
56 lbs. to 62 lbs. to the bushel. ; 

And lastly, in the Northern Counties, Newcastle-on-Tyne gives 24 to 28 
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MEN OF MARK.—No. IX. 


WILLIAM CUBITT. 


Tue Lord Mayor Elect of London! A fitter subject for one of these 
sketches, with the object they have in view to outline eminent men who have 
risen by their own estimable qualities and energy to eminence, could not have 
been suggested by any public event, even if his elevation to the seat of the 
chief magistrate of the greatest city on the face of the globe had not, as it were, 
forced upon us the undeniable claim of William Cubitt to stand forward among 
the number. The manner of his election, and the unanimity of opinion that pre- 
vails throughout every rank of the community respecting the deserts of this 
yentleman, demonstrate the fact of his worthiness to be considered as no common 
vccupant of the high station he is called upon to fill. It is pleasant to contemplate 
such a character, and a privilege to be able to describe it from long and near 
observation ; though, we assure the reader, utterly independent of circumstances, 
and, we prospectively believe, somewhat repugnant to the modesty of the party 
portrayed, and who can know nothing of the pencil employed in this off-hand 
draft. 

The family of William Cubitt are men of the present age—men of progress ; not 
men who, as Shakspeare says, “ to beguile the time, look like the time ;” but men 
whom the tendencies and appearances of the time have shaped to utilize and adorn it. 
His elder brother (by a good many years), Thomas, led the way to the elevation 
He also was a man of no small mark, 








of the family in wealth and consequence. 
though he never mixed in public affairs; but, dying, left his son in a position to 
become the invited and honoured representative in Parliament of a populous Eng- 
lish county. The world is, after all that can be said, a tolerably discriminating 
world. It may allow mediocrities and commonplace people, and even some who 
are little liked, to pass along the beaten path, taking their share of routine 
advantages, without comment or opposition; but when we observe the same 
triumphs achieved by persons to their mind, every way eligible, and prized by 
them as likely to reflect as much lustre as they receive, and largely benefit their 
fellow-creatures by the faithful discharge of the imposed duties, it is a cheering 
thing to witness the honest ebulition of general feeling, so unequivocally manifested 
whenever occasion offers. 

William Cubitt, Alderman and M.P., began life with a humble start. He 
adventured on the sea, and was, like our greatest living landscape-painter, a “ ship- 
Relieved from this uncongenial pursuit, he 
began his land life (not as the gentleman, to sit at home at ease, but with toil 
before him) on one of the lower steps of that ladder the top of which he has 


boy on the high and giddy mast.” 


now nearly reached. His course has been a true type of the Builder’s ascent, step 


after step. Gradually, securely, with a firm footing; elevating story after story of 
the edifice meant for future comfort and the enjoyment of the latter years in 
respected tranquillity—ever looking upwards, single in aim, constant of purpose, 
liberal of means, and immovable in integrity. From the foot where he began to 
climb, let us follow him to the midway station we may here suppose him to have 
attained. In the midst of the busiest of scenes one 


of the quietest we ever saw; in the tumultuous distraction of the most intricate 


What sort of a man is he ? 
crises one of the calmest. He seems one of Nature’s philosophers—cool, not 
Remarkably deliberative, as the reverse of demon- 
strative ; whatever question demands his attention, be ita private affair, magis- 


frigid, astute yet generous. 


terial, or legislative, it may be assured of his utmost or highest consideration 
(quite different from the meaning in a diplomatic letter), and the result a judg- 
ment equal to his capacity, uninfluenced by the slightest tinge of biassed or sinister 
motive. Ina word, viewing a long course of mercantile and pecuniary concerns, 
we have seen that Mr. Cubitt is wonderfully pure in mind, and has neither suffered 
avarice to contaminate his trade-dealings with mankind, nor ambition to warp 
him from the straightforward line of justice and humanity in his official minis- 
trations. 

The late Mr. Thomas Cubitt opened the path for his brother to a less trying 
ordeal from a limited beginning than he had undergone himself; but still the 

Men of business in 
A number of efficient 
qualities are requisite to effect that standard reputably and laudably ; and chance 
has seldom much to do in the matter. 


pursuit required adequate talent and steady perseverance. 
London do not leap into the foremost rank per saltuin. 


Apparent success, owing to show, 
cunning, effrontery, or wrong, are only rare exceptions to the good old golden 
rule. That rule was the guidance of our subject, and hence he rose from the 
middle place, where we have just been contemplating him, to higher station, 
where he now is, with accumulating approbation and increased numbers of 
He did his work well. It is 
a plain, unostentatious boast, but it was the greatest we ever heard from his 
brother's lips, 


admirers. He undertook nothing he could not do. 
-“ Well, I believe I never built a house that did not give satisfac- 
tion ; and if there was anything found wanting, I was always ready to amend it!” 
Can we wonder that, with such a creed, and such a practical exemplification of it 
everywhere acknowledged, acres after acres, nay miles of ground, new suburbs, 
new cities in extent, streets, crescents, and squares innumerable, villas, palaces, 





and we know not what all, in every suitable style of architecture, in every class of | 


building, and, what is better still, in every way perfectly adapted for their uses— 
honest from the foundation to the roof-top—meeting our eye in every quarter, in 
witness of Cubitt skill and Cubitt good faith. Let common house-keeping need 
all its conveniences, and let luxury demand its facilities for display ; it is a yrateful 
task to earn the thanks of competency for congenial comfi rts, and even of 
ostentation for its much-prized mp. 

So pleasantly situated with relation to his employers, it is still more agreeable 
to turn our glance to Mr. Cubitt as himself the employer of many hundred men ; 
the head of a large establishment of educated accountants, clerks, and ovemnees, 
and of skilled artisans and hardworking labourers. 
there are few positions more difficult and onerous : 
stand higher than William Cubitt. 


Under existing circumstances 
and in this point of view none 
Here the valuable qualities we have ascribed 
to him come into full play, and their operation is most salutarv. 


His men are 





independent in themselves, neither spoilt sycophants nor oppressed slaves. His 
government has ever partaken, as we may say, of the parental or patriarcha). 
His watchfalness has extended over their sicknesses and troubles ; and even when 
misunderstandings have arisen, his course has been conciliatory and moderate 
whilst just and firm. The workmen combinations in his particular case, therefore, 
have not partaken of the angry and evil passions. Strike, but Hear, has been his 
motto; and if reason failed, acrimony or resentment were not evoked to maintain 
a worse and more dangerous argument. The humane master had given due cop. 
sideration to every one in his service. Every one confessed his thoughtfulness, 
his kindness, and his benevolence. They could have no complaint, except such as 
was raised upon an abstract principle; and accordingly they swerved with reluc. 
tance, and returned with good will to their occupation and a fair day’s wages for 
a fair day’s work, when the storm had blown over. His spirit pervading the 
business, from which he had retired several years ago in favour of a younger 
brother, shone very brightly during the late unfortunate strike. 

But there are various other phases, and circles within circles, spread through. 
out our civilized communion, in which the spectator likes to catch a glimpse of 
those who have specially attracted his notice on the more public theatre. Is the 
author a bookworm—is the merchant quite absorbed in exports and imports—is 
the architect and builder altogether wrapt up in plans and estimates? Not 
Mr. Cubitt. Long before he mounted to the midway of our sketch, and ever since 
as he has been rising to the top round where he is now so conspicuous—the 
observed of all observers—he has been distinguished by his social habits. Sound 
sense, the wish to please, and willingness to be pleased, are sterling recom. 
mendations to the dinner-table, and these he always brought with him. Con. 
versant with what the world was doing, and neat in remark, without aspiring to 
wit or condescending to satire, his share in the conversation failed not to interest 
and amuse. A peculiar suavity of demeanour and simplicity of diction have ever 
made him a welcome companion. On such occasions, and in his domestic 
hospitalities he has courted the intimacy of men of literature to their mutual 
gratification ; and it will add to his credit in many a charitable breast to learn 
that in the mystic bond of Freemasonary he occupies a prominent rank. 

Some, it is said, have honours thrust upon them; but of his advent to civic suit 
and service we will merely state our belief that he was the sought rather than the 
secking. His station, and character, and wealth, combined to point him out as a 
deserving recipient of City honours. He consequently served the office of sheriff 
(1847-8) with Mr. Charles Hill—a colleague every way worthy of the association ; 
and the labours of their year were performed with friendly harmony and liberal 
public spirit. About this period he was elected for Andover; and, probably to 
fill up the vacant time usefully between the sittings of Parliament, entered warmly 
into the management of City concerns. In a short time elected an alderman, and 
signalizing himself by the ability with which he has taken a leading part in the 
responsible affairs which have been and are pressing upon the condition of the 
City of London, and the corporate body that has ruled it for many centuries, he 
is now the First Magistrate of the greatest capital in the world. 








TOWN AND TABLE TALK. 


(From our Pall Mall Correspondent.) 
THURSDAY EVENING. 


THose who were most impatient for the entry of Victor Emmanuel into Naples 
must now cease their complaints, for the King of Italy entered the Capital of 
the South yesterday morning, amongst the enthusiasm of the entire population. 
I am informed that the latest reliable advices from Gaeta assert that it will he 
quite impossible for the ex-King to remain much longer on shore. His departure 
in a French or English ship is looked to from hour to hour. The flight of 15,000 
of his troops into the Papal territory, and their disarmament by the Roman aut ho- 
rities, aided by the French soldiers, is the coup de grdce. It is gratifying to 
find that in the last decisive battle, the fleet, under Admiral Persano, co-operated 
with the land forces, without any interference on the part of the French naval 
commander. 

The despatch of Lord John Russell to the British Minister at Turin, has been 
received, as it deserved, with universal approbation. It is a just echo of the 
public sentiment, and nobly redeems the former despatch of the 31st of August, 
which, although containing some advice useful at the time, was couched in 
ungracious language, and grated harshly on the public ear. The only mistake 
about the despatch of the 27th of October was its partial publication in the 
columns of a single morning paper on Saturday last. If it was right to give it 
publicity, it ought not to have been kept out of all the other morning papers 
till Monday morning. The course so properly observed by the Government of 
late, in sending all public documents to every paper at the same time ought not 
to have been departed from in the case of so valuable a document as this, which 
was no longer the property of the writer, but of the public. Still, this does not 
justify attacks upon a State paper which has instinctively received the fullest 
appreciation from all classes of Englishmen. 

Another of our eminent public men, Mr. D'Israeli, has been on his trial, and 
has thoroughly vindicated himself from the absurd charges of a crazy and med- 
dlesome person, who had fastened himself upon him, and got an over-creduloas 
M.P., Mr. Donald Nicoll, to produce the foolish gossip about the Berwick elec- 
tion, which Mr. D’ Israeli has now dissipated into “ thin air.’ Mr. D’Israeli will, 
no doubt, in future avoid the adulations of such folks as Serjeant Brodie, whose 
antecedents in the Canterbury duel, and the alleged revelations at Weedon, 
ought to have been sufficient warnings to the gifted author of “ Vivian Grey.” 
Aliquando dormitat, Xe. 

Mr. Klotz Rowsell, whoever he may be, has put forward a ridiculous scheme 
for a visit of Volunteers to Paris, which, we hope, has received its quivtirs from 


the press. 
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The Conservative organs make a great noise over the recovery of a single seat 
at Boston. The truth is, that Mr. Tuxford was not the best candidate on the 
Liberal side, and more than 200 of the Whig electors refrained from voting, 
whilst Mr. Malcolm, the successful candidate, is a moderate and respectable 
gentleman, of education and large fortune. 


In the case of Dartmouth, the late member, Mr. Dunn, was elected without 
opposition. His successor, Mr. Hardy, the wealthy proprietor of the Low Moor 
Iron Mines, was run very close by Mr. Hayne, and a petition will leave the 
decision to a committee of the House. 


There are two of the largest constituencies now vacant, Newcastle and South- 
wark, where the reaction (if any) can be fully tested. There is a host of “ local” 
men feeling their way in Southwark, but the old public reputation of Mr. Wakley 
will probably scatter them all, if he determine to stand, which is doubtful. 


Marochetti’s statue of Coeur de Lion is certainly the boldest and most success- 
ful of our artistic monuments. It has a rough, defiant air, worthy of the lion- 
hearted king. The position chosen for its resting-place is well selected, but not 
without some essential drawbacks. It is rather too near the wall of the Parliament- 
house, scarcely allowing sufficient space for full relief of so noble an object as this 
“horse and its rider.” The pedestal has not the fault of most of our monuments, 


which are generally placed too high from the ground—but, on the other hand, it | 


is is scarcely broad or long enough for the figures it has to support. 


The Guards’ Memorial at the foot of Waterloo-place, which has been so severely 
criticised, is not yet complete. But the statue of Glory has been placed on the 
top, and the whole affair has a very obstinate and provoking air of remaining 
where it is, spoiling one of our best sites, and impeding one of our leading 
thoroughfares. 


It is curious to see how many of our modern monuments are thoroughly 
out of place. It is contemplated to remove the statue of Jenner from 
Trafalgar-square to a more suitable locality; but there are other monu- 
ments preparing for that refuge of statues unattached. One of the first will 
be the monument to the gallant Havelock. The mischief is that the strong sen- 
timent in favour of our departed heroes inflicts upon our limited space objects 
that are entirely out of place, and anything but creditable to our knowledge of art. 
The reverence for the Duke of Wellington prevented the horrible effigy from being 
removed from the arch at Hyde Park, and the sentiment of gratitude to the de- 
fenders of Inkermann will probably be strong enough to preserve the unsightly 
and unartistic obstruction at the bottom of Waterloo-place. There is another 
long pause in the completion of this last and greatest deformity of the metropolis, 


but I fear it is not in anticipation of its improvement or its removal. In spite of 


objections to centralized or despotic authority, there must be some control 
provided against the desecration of our thoroughfares. 


The removal of the statue of King Charles is again mooted, on account of the , 


increasing necessity for providing a continuation of the Strand through St. 
James’s Park. But it is behind the Nelson Monument that it ought to be 
placed, instead of in front of the column, as some not very practical critic has 
proposed. 

Iam glad to say that steps will be taken in due time to provide for bringing 
before Parliament a real project for the embankment of the Thames between 
Westminster and London on both sides of the river. The matter is not exactly 
so described by a Sunday cotemporary. But things are in preparation for all 
that. It has been proposed to appoint a Royal Commission. But we have had 
Commissions and Committees enough. There has been plenty of talk; it is 
now time that something should be done. We believe that the work will 
fall to the Metropolitan Board of Works, who will be required to continue 
the sewage with the embankment. They will have the necessary funds 
wanted, but they will, of course, be placed under the control of the Chief 
Commissioner of Public Works. The activity at last exercised by the Metropo- 
litan Board, in pushing on the works of the high-level sewer, has abated the 
hostility felt against them, and the great success of the subway at Covent Garden 
has improved their character for usefulness. 

I have learned from the best authority, that the gossip about Mr. Tom Taylor’s 


accession to the Times, as dramatic critic, is entirely unfounded. It is not even | 


well contrived, Mr. Taylor is so prolific a producer of works for the stage, that 
this alone would render it impossible for him to undertake the office, even if his 
other avocations allowed him. Nor is there any falling-off in the capable and 
experienced critic who has so long conducted this department of the leading 
journal. 

The first of the winter Cabinet Councils is summoned for Tuesday next, when 
domestic matters and the Bills to be introduced next Session will be considered, 
as well as the important questions of Foreign Policy. One of the first and most 
important measures tc heproposed will be a Bill to Amend the Proceedings in 
Bankruptcy and Insolvency, which was dropped last Session, but which will 
be introduced in a much more comprehensive manner next year. Notwithstanding 
that some knowing ones shake their heads and say no, another attempt will be 
made to Reform the representation of the people in Parliament, and to get rid 
of some of the anomalies and abuses of the present system. 


‘ ° * ° . | 
The Attorney-General will move in person for a writ, in the Queen’s Bench, 


ad melius inquirendum, in the matter of the Road child-murder. If granted, a 
commission will be issued by the Lord Chief Justice, as high coroner of England, 
composed of barriste=s and officers of the court, who will proceed to the spot, and 
pursue their inquiries with authority and knowledge of the law and the constitu- 
tion, which seems to have been very little observed in some of the late proceedings 
that have been so irregularly resorted to. A technical difficulty may arise in the fact 
that the coroner’s jury have already returned a verdict, which, however unsatis- 
factory, is perfectly true, against “some persons unknown.” But the generally- 
felt anxiety for a full and complete investigation, will probably outweigh any 
mere formal objection. 


RURAL ECONOMICS. 


THE YIELD OF THE WHEAT-CROP. 


Ix this country the yield of the wheat-crop in any year is everybody’s 
question. To, the labourers and working classes a good yield brings abun- 
dance, full employment, and full wages ; while the contrary bespeaks com- 
parative scarcity, scanty demand for labour, and reduced wages. To the 
merchants and manufacturers a short yield of wheat is synonymous with dear 
money,—7?.e. high rates of interest, diminished trade, and low or no profits. 
To the bankers, the capitalists, the money-dealers, and jobbers of all kinds, 

.& bad harvest is the prelude to fuiling-customers, disastrous speculations, and 
inevitable losses. It is therefore perfectly intelligible that the newspaper 
press which represents the money-dealing and jobbing interests of the metro- 
polis, should, throughout the late disastrous harvest, persistently misrepresent 
the actual state of the cropsand the effect.of the bad weather, by declaring, 
in all manner of forms, by correspondence agricultural reports and leading 
articles, that there was no harm Sa to the crops, and that, “after all, the 
season of 1460 was not a bad one.” This had probably some effect on the 
less informed, and enabled the shrewder speculators to “get out,” at the 
expense, probably, of those trustful traders who relied on their “ disinter- 
ested” ay instructors, and neglected to trim their sails for the coming 

gale. But facts are stubborn things, which must be ultimately recognized, 
though leading journals may mystify, distort, or conceal them for a time. 

Now, however, it is admitted that the wheat-crop of 1860 is deficient in 
quantity, weight, and quality. There has certainly been no year since 1816 
in which the condition of the wheat in England has been so ee as it is this 

year. Nor could jt well be otherwise ; for a harvest backward beyond that 
of any harvest remembered, was gathered during a season wherein the inter- 
vals of dry weather were so short, and the year was so far advanced that it 
was physically impossible any wheat could be carried to the stackyard in 

_ good condition, and fit for immediate use. The only wheat which this year 
can have been harvested in England in moderately dry condition consisted of 
the crops which had been cut, or were quite ready for cutting on the 30th of 

_ August, when about fifteen consecutive days of fine weather commenced. 

These could only be the early crops ; and, compared with the total growth 

| of wheat in England, form a very small proportion of the whole. 

Let us look the facts in the face, and we shall do far more to mitigate or 
avoid the evils consequent on a short supply of home-grown bread-corn 
than by any foolish and ineffectual efforts to act on public opinion by 
understating or misrepresenting the extent of the calamity. Free-trade has, 
happily, rendered this country not wholly dependent on home-grown wheat, 
and there is no doubt that the efforts of our merchants will prevent, by 
means of corn importations, any serious advance in the price of bread. The 
harvest is now concluded, and in ordinary seasons the yield of the wheat- 
crop would have been fully tested. This year, however, so little wheat has 

_ been thrashed in some districts, that the actual degree of deficiency is not 

, ascertained. In most of the agricultural districts there has, however, been 

_ sufficient quantities of wheat thrashed to enable experienced local men to 
give proximate estimates of the yield. 

In the absence of public agricultural statistics, inquirers into questions of 
this sort must rely on private enterprise. This has often been brought to bear 
on the subject by several of the weekly agricultural newspapers ; and during 
the past week special correspondents of the Star (daily newspaper) have 
given a summary “statement of the yield of the wheat, barley, and oat 
crop, so far as that can be estimated by private individuals conversant with 
agricultural questions, and acquainted with the general condition of farming 
matters in their respective districts.” This statement appears to be the 
result of extensive inquiries, and to have been carefully prepared. The 
conclusions to be drawn from it agree with our own more limited personal 
observations and inquiries, Availing ourselves of this statement, we shall 
offer to the reader a pretty correct estimate of the results of the late harvest 
as regards wheat, to which grain our remarks will be confined. 

In the Midland Counties, the estimate from Banbury, Oxfordshire, is that 
the wheat will yield from 30 bushels to 40 bushels to the acre, and that the 
average weight is from 58lbs. to 62lbs. per bushel. These figures are some- 
what wide, and certainly higher than in most of the midland counties. At 
Bicester, in the same county, the average yield is estimated at 24 bushels 
per acre, and the weight per bushel from 56 Ibs. to 62 Ibs. The Bedford 
estimates are 40 bushels to the acre, and 541bs. to 58 lbs. per bushel. At 
Grantham, 32 bushels to the acre is the estimated crop, and 56 Ibs. to 62 Ibs. 
per bushel is the estimated weight. At Newark, 27 bushels to the acre, and 
55 Ibs. to 62 lbs. to the bushel are the estimates. Northampton returns 24 





| bushels per acre, and 52 lbs. to 61 Ibs. per bushel. 


In the Western Counties, Barnstaple gives only 20 bushels to the acre, and 
58 Ibs. to 62 lbs. to the bushel. At Bideford, 15 bushels per acre is stated 
as the average quantity, but the weight is given at from 60 lbs. to 67 Ibs. per 
bushel. At Blandford (Dorsetshire), 20 bushels per acre, and from 55 lbs, to 
60 lbs. per bushel are the estimates. Devizes (Wilts), a large corn-market, 
returns 22 bushels to 24 bushels as the acreage, and 52|1bs. to 60 lbs, per 
bushel as the weight. Gloucester gives from 10 bushels to 53 bushels as the 
quantity, and 50 Ibs. to 63 lbs. per bushel as the weight. 

In the Home Counties, Maldon (Essex) returns 24 bushels to the acre, and 
55 lbs. to GO lbs. as the weight of the bushel of wheat. In Hertfordshire, 
the estimate is 28 bushels per acre, and from 541bs. to 60 lbs. per bushel. 

In the Southern Counties, Southampton gives 24 bushels per acre, and 
from 48 Ibs. to 6GOlbs, per bushel; Brighton, 32 bushels to the acre, and 
from 521bs. to 62lbs. to the bushel ; Reigate, 23 to 36 bushels per acre, 
and 54 Ibs. to 61 Ibs. per bushel; Rochester, 28 bushels per acre, and 5% lbs. 
to 63 lbs. per busnel ; Faversham (Kent), 36 bushels per acre, and from 


| 50 Ibs. to 60 Ibs. per bushel. 


In the Eastern Counties the Cambridge estimate is 24 to 44 bushels to the 
acre, and 56 Ibs. to 63 Ibs. to the bushel ; Boston (Lincolnshire), 26 bushels 
per acre, and 52 Ibs. to 58 Ibs. per bushel ; Norwich, 32 to 36 bushels per 
acre, and red wheat, 57 lbs. to 63 lbs.—white, 60 Ibs. to 63 Ibs. per bushel ; 
Lincoln gives the extraordinary estimates of 3 quarters to the acre, and 
from 26 lbs. to 36 lbs. to the bushel ; Ipswich, 25 bushels per acre, and 
52 Ibs. to 61 lbs. to the bushel; Beccles (Suffolk), 22 bushels to the acre, ard 
56 lbs. to 62 Ibs. to the bushel. 

And lastly, in the Northern Counties, Newceastle-on-Tyne gives 24 to 28 
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bushels per acre, and 52 Tbs. to 63 lbs. to the bushel ; the Durham estimate, 
without specific figures, gives “under average ;” Kettering, 3} quarters 
[Qy. 33?) to the acre, and 56lbs. t. 60Ibs. to the bushel ; Middlesboro 
(Yorkshire), 33 bushels to the acre, and 56 Ibs. to 63 lbs. to the bushel. 

At Bradford, Wilts, it is stated the farmers refused to give any informa- 

io® respecting their crops. The Chesterfield reporter = iM it 1s too soon 

vo ascertain the average of this district, as our harvest is only just closed, and 
very little is in a fit state to be be thrashed ;” and it is stated that several 
of the small farmers have thrashed, and the yield has been a or 10 
bashels per acre, weighing from 50 Ibs. to 58 Ibs. the bushel. e Exeter 
correspondent states that in the north of Devon the ordinary yield of wheat 
is about 5 bushels to the acre. At Wakefield “a very large proportion of 
the samples brought to market are totally unfit for human f The Lin- 
coln report says that the plant was good in Lincolnshire, and up to bloomin 
time “strong hopes were entertained of a favourable result ;’ but the col 
rains of July cal fae did “‘ most serious injury,” and “the result is that 
the apparently abundant crop is much damaged both as to quality, weight, 
condition, call cota. and it is thought that the food-producing value of the 
crop is one quarter below an average.” Several reporters state that no wheat 
has been thrashed in their districts in consequence of its bad condition. 

These selections form a fair sample of the sack. It is impossible not to be 
struck with great differences between the lowest and highest quantities 
estimated asthe produce per aere, and still more with low weights per bushel. 
Wheat of 501bs., 56 ]bs., or even 58 Ibs. per bushel, is necessarily inferior in 
food-producing power ; and the universal estimates made of such weights 
indicate in terms not to be mistaken that our present wheat-ctop will prove 
more deficient than any crop we have had for many years past. 








TEMPLE BAR. 


Tie Cornhill Magazine is about to have a rival in Temple Bar. Wisdom 
cries aloud in the street, we are told ; and literature seems to look for its 
titles in our thoroughfares. The City is not barren of associations that might 
furnish a name to a periodical; but how Cornhill is more connected with 
letters than the Poultry, or Leadenhall-street, we do not perceive. Nor can 
we understand how Temple Bar has been taken into graee by a publisher ; is 
it a good omen to start with a name derived from a nuisance ? Temple Bar! 
the only literature connected with it, is the fortnight-old weekly paper in 
the hairdresser’s shop, that forms part of the absurd fabric. But we are 
told that, from among Messrs. Child & Co.’s old ledgers, that are stored over 
the archway, the future editor has, in his mind’s eye, seen Dr. Johnson 
and “ Goldy” passing under it. But did the great Doctor make Temple Bar 
a literary monument by walking through it! Is it, therefore, academical, 
and as the — of Plato? It was only the highway after all; and the 
same stones have been trod by other celebrities—Dr. Dodd and Mrs. Brown- 
rigg, most of the Directors of the South Sea Company, and the rascality and 
ruffianism of London generally, from the time it was built to the present 
hour. What association can Temple Bar have with literature, more than any 
other portion of the way between Charing Cross and Aldgate Pump? Or 
with Johnson, more than with any other English writer who has lived, and 
worked, and walked, and had “ business in the city,” since its mass of ugli- 
ness was erected exactly in the spot where it was likely to be a nuisance ? 
And in the course of time it has become one of the greatest afflictions of the 
metropolis. Its removal would be a public benefit ; and we must protest 
against anything that tends to invest such an obstruction with a spurious 
interest. Fleet-street has been made the theme of far too much literary cant. 
It is easier to write about Dr. Johnson, than to read what he wrote. So the 
popular author, when he descends upon Fleet-street, pumps up pages of 
enthusiasm about the “burly figure,” and all the rest of it, till the world is 
pretty well sick of the whole subject. We give up the Mitre, and the 
chambers in the Temple, and the courts the Doctor lived and wrote in. But 
Temple Bar must not be “annexed” by the “great lexicographer,” or we 
shall never get rid of it—as we strongly hope to do, The Court of Aldermen 
and the whole Common Council will turn on us, become sentimental, and 
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defend a common annoyance as “associated with the Augustan age of | 


English literature.” We shall consider the appearance of Temple Bar on 
the cover of the new magazine—in the name of Dr. Johnson-—as a calamity. 
It will deepen the extraordinary delusion that claims a kind of veneration 
for a structure that ought to have paved the street it spans long ago. 

What is there in Temple Bar to venerate? It is not ancient ; it was built 
after the city ceased to have walls, and a gate without them is an absurdity. 
It is no example of style of any kind, for it is heavy, ugly, and hybrid ; 
neither Gothic, nor Roman, nor Italian, nor Renaissance. It records no 
event ; it illustrates no reign or period. There is nothing in its history older 
than the brutal exhibition on it of some of the heads that were lost in the 
two rebellions of the last century. Its only connection with the “ Augustan 
age of English literature,” is, that it was the last place where that age showed 
it had much of the savagery of the kingdom of Ashantee. This is the only 
peissuge of history it recalls, and the association is not worth preserving. To 
invest such an architectural abortion with any shadow of literary interest, is 
almost a crime, for every day it stands is a damage to the community. It 
narrows, quite needlessly, one of the narrowest defiles through which the 
Invention is tasked to devise 
means of relieving the central streets of London of the pressure that is 
choking them. We are driving a railroad under the surface, below the 
sewers and gaspipes, to obtain relief; we are endeavouring to embank the 
shores of the river forthe same purpose. We contemplate the expenditure 
of iniliions as the price ofa rm medy for the evil of overcrowded streets, 
thinking it not too much to pay for space and the power of moving. Yet in 
the centre of one of the most crowded thoroughfares, we allow a stupidly- 
conceived, and disgracefully-built, barrier to remain a constant obstacle, for 
no single reason—artistic, historical, or witiquarian. Far more valuable 
relics of the past are continually being swept away ; but this unsightly bit of 
obstruction remains—like the city corporation itself—defving common sense 
and necessity, and claiming exemption on the ground of an antiquity with 
which it has no real connection. It is time it ceased to cumber the cround. 
Take n down and numbered, stone by stone, it might be « rected elsewhere— 
like the Marble Arch— if such deformity be worth perpetuating. But could 


enormous trafic of the metropolis has to pass. 





it be done without damage to the properties adj we should like to plant 
an Arms sixty-eight pounder, on the cab-stand at St. Clement’s Church, 
and thence, during the night, batter the whole thing down by a few well- 
directed shots, so as to have every stone carted away before morning! Why 
keep up a permanent barrier, in a London thoroughfare, that is nothing, 
besides the nuisance, but a lumber roem to a , and a buttress to a 
barber's shop? 








A TOUR THROUGH UMBRIA AND THE MARCHES. 
Rome, 3lst OctoseEr. 

The events which have recently occurred in Umbria and the Marches 
may render some account of a journey which I have just accomplished 
through those provinces interesting to your readers. The King of 
Sardinia had passed through Ancona only a few days prior to my 
arrival in that town, and the flags with which the streets were decorated 
still remained as evidences of the enthusiasum with which he had 
been received. Those who remember Ancona only under the régime which has 
now passed away, would scarcely recognize, in its busy, crowded streets, and 
boisterous, cheerful inhabitants, the eolemn and depressed population of yore. 
The people seem to have been relieved of a great weight, and can scarcely realize 
the existence of their newly-acquired liberty. The cafés are crowded with a 
gabbling, noisy multitude ; and in the evening the streets ring with the sounds 
of merriment and song. Individuals just released from protracted incarceration 
shake you cordially by the hand when they meet you, although entirely unknown 
to them, and inform you that “they are free,” an assertion which they em- 
phasize with a ‘ Viva I’Italia,’”’ and about which nobody who witnesses their 
exuberant antics can have the least doubt. 

From the accounts which we had received of the siege of Ancona, I expected 
to find the city showing everywhere signs of the conflict. So far from such 
being the case, however, it required considerable investigation to discover where- 
abouts the fighting had been. The light-house certainly was surrounded by a 
heap of ruins. The fort, by which it had been protected, had been blown up by 
the fire of the Sardinian fleet, and one hundred and sixty persons had perished 
in the explosion ; but the town itself was perfectly uninjured, and the few shots 
which had struck it were not visible to the casual passenger. I was assured, 
however, that the firing of the Sardinian men-of-war was so execrably bad that 
a large proportion of the shots intended for the fort and citadel had entered the 
town. The principal entrance to Ancona is through a very handsome archway, 
erected by the first Napoleon. Immediately outside of this is the Lazaretto, and 
here the traces of the fight were more numerous, though, considering that it was 
the key of the position, they were unaccountably few. Situated immediately 
under the guns of the citadel, and within stone-throw of them, it is in- 
comprehensible how the Lazaretto could have been held by the Piedmontese for 
the last twenty-four hours of the siege. Yet it is evident, from the appearance of 
the building, that the assailants who succceded in driving the Papal garrison out 
were subject to no very heavy fire themselves. The main road to Rome, which 
passes this point, had been the scene of a great deal of skirmishing. The 
Piedmontese bersaglieri occupying the houses of a little village at one end, while 
the Papal troops were under cover of some buildings near the gate; but they 
evidently made a feeble resistance, and the condition of the citadel itself con- 
firmed me in this impression. Here Lamoriciére had collected upwards of 4,000 
men, and occupied a position which, under ordinary circumstances, would have 
involved a protracted siege. Unfortunately for the French general, he had not a 
sufficient foree to occupy all the heights which command the citadel. From these 
his outposts were driven in detail, and the Sardinian artillery was brought to 
bear on the citadel, while the Papal troops in vain attempted to reply to them. 
Their cannon were so old-fashioned and useless, their artillerymen so raw and in- 
experienced, that the odds were fearfully against the garrison. Still there were 
not enough shot-holes to warrant the capitulation; and however hopeless in the 
long run the general might have felt his situation to have been, we cannot but 
think, looking at the comparatively uninjured state of the fortrfications, that he 
ought to have taken a little more punishment before giving in. 

Fortunately for ourselves, Frenchmen do not seem to be endowed with that 
description of courage which enables them to make a determined and dogged 
resistance in the face of ultimate inevitable defeat. When we remember that in 
1818, the people of Ancona, unaided by military, held the citadel against 70,000 
Austrians for forty-two days, we can scarcely reconcile the capitulation of General 
Lamoricitre and 4,000 men to the Sardinian army in fifteen days, with the 
highest order of valour. A Chinese force would certainly not have laid down 
their arms on so slight a provocation. It is true that in addition to imperfect 
euns, and still more imperfect gunners, Lamoriciére had to contend with disatfee- 
tion among his men. 

It seems that discontent existed among the Austrian officers, who were 
almost in a state of mutiny, while the Italian section of the army proved 
treacherous, and the Swiss were not to be depended upon. The French and Irish 
remained true to their colours, but most of the French had been killed at Castel 
Fidardo ; and of 439 Irish who were in the fort, not one had the slighest concep- 
tion of how to load agun. I gathered some of these particulars from some of the 
wounded Irish soldiers whom I visited in the hospital. Of the eight who had 
been wounded originally, only three remained, the others having been sent home. 
The hospital, which was a church, contained about 600 wounded men, among whom 
the deaths averaged about one a day. The Papal soldiers occupied one side of the 
building, the Sardinians the other. From their own account, the Irishmen had 
no reason to complain of their treatment. They said that no difference was made 
between them and the Sardinians, and that they had more cause of complaint 
against a countryman of their own than against any foreigner. One of their 
friends had, it appears, promised to attend upon them while in hospital, and the 
poor lads, for two of them were boys of eighteen, had ints asted their comrade 
with all their money, with which he was to supply them with comforts nob 
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furnished by the hospital. Instead, however, of doing so, “he closed upon it,” to 
use the expression of the narrator, and had never been seen since. Their account 
of the treatment they had met with on their first arrival entirely coincided with 
what we have already heard. One of these boys had been kept in a miserable 
dungeon for three weeks because he would not take the oath. At last his spirit 
was fairly broken, and he yielded, but five of his comrades were more determined, 
and held out for seven weeks, at the expiration of which time they were released, 
mere skeletons and covered with vermin, and allowed to find their way home. 
Daring their imprisonment they were beaten and cruelly used. None of the 
men were allowed to write to their friends, and many were the expedients 
resorted to to get letters posted. Some managed to escape by hiding on board 
steamers as they touched at Ancona, but the great majority were cowed into 
submission, not, however, until they had furnished their persecutors with an idea 
of their pugnacious character. Probably it was for this reason that Lamoriciére 
chose the Irish to repel the storming party, which he never waited to receive. 
One of my informants had lost a leg, and bitterly bewailed the day he left his 
country to become an agriculturist in Italy. ‘‘ Sure he was to be a farmer in the 
Pope’s country ;” but, “if iver he got back, ther’s not a priest in all Ireland he 
would belave on his Bible oath, ther’s not!” He “ came from a place they call 
Sligo, may-be I had never heard tell of it.”’ 

As the country between Ancona and Rome is restored to tranquillity, the dili- 
gence had again commenced to run, and I left Ancona with eleven fellow- 
passengers at eight o’clock one evening on that somewhat tedious journey. My 
companions in the same compartment were two of the Papal police agents who, 
upon the taking of Ancona, were made prisoners by the Sardinians, and had been 
kept in confinement ever since. They made a grievous story of their imprison- 
ment, though by their own showing it consisted in being confined in a suite of 
furnished apartments. It was only fair that they should experience a little of the 
same treatment to which they had subjected so many others. One of them was a 
large heavy-browed bull-necked man, with a massive jowl, and hair closely 
cropped over a low forehead ; the other was a little ferret-like person, with thin 
features and a restless and timid eye, but a sinister curl of the lip. We became 
very good friends, but I found the intimacy was not profitable to myself, as they 
were exceedingly reserved upon all professional matters, and disagreeable com- 
panions ina café, where the mob identified me with them upon one occasion. 
For these men seemed known to every one, and many were the sarcasms at their 
expense, and insults to which they were obliged to listen in silence. Often, when 
we stopped, persons would come and speak to them in hurried mysterious 
whispers. They seemed suspicious of everybody, and full of important confidential 
information ; but it was imparted so rapidly, and in such low tones, that I never 
caught what passed. I have little doubt, however, that their acquaintances were 
spies. I was sorry to see among them several women. ‘The only other person in 
the compartment was the wife of an officer in the Papal army, who entertained 
the most profound respect for the police agents, and who increased our party by 
two of the savagest cats Lever saw. One night these animals chose the top of 
my head as their battle-field, and at all times were eminently disagreeable. The 
condition of a man who has been shut up for three consecutive nights in the 
rotonde of a diligence, with two police agents, two wild cats, and a stout female, 
who considers any reflection upon her cats a personal insult, is not enviable. 
Ifowever, I made the best of it by passing my days on the roof. Unfortunately, 
there is no banquette in an Italian diligence, I therefore was obliged to cling on 
to the tarpauling outside the baggage as I best could. As I was on a level with 
the first floors of the houses, the process of passing through a town was eminently 
exciting. The difficulty of dodging the lanterns so as to avoid being swept off by 
them—the nervous sensation with which the approach to an archway inspired me, 
as the horrid suspicion forced itself upon me that it would be impossible to pass 
beneath it—and the great amusement which my necessary exertions created 
among the fairer portion of the community, who looked at me out of the first-floor 
fronts, jumping about like a dog on a hay-cart—were all experiences which I owe 
to the cats and the police agents. Upon all other occasions my clevated position 
was most agreeable. The country through which we passed was lovely in places, 
and possessed the additional interest of being the ecenc of the late brief campaign. 

We passed the corner of the battle-field of Castel Fidardo, so fatal to the Papal 
army, and picked up at Loretto a French gentleman and his wife, who had made 
a pilgrimage to the scene of slaughter; for they had lost a son in the battle, and 
were bitter in their accounts of the barbarous treatment he had received at the 
hands of the Sardinians. or three days he had been left lying wounded on the field 
of battle, and was then obliged to ride, though scarcely conscious, for more than a 
mile; but his condition was not much, if at all, improved in the town, for the straw 
Which kind-hearted people brought for use was kept from him by the Sardinians, 
who said that a miserable death was all that those who espoused the Papal cause 
deserved. he treatment which the Irish met with at Ancona rather militates 
against this description , but such was the result of his inquiries, as related to me 
by my fellow-traveller. A Legitimist of the old school, his whole sympathies 
Were against his°own Emperor and the Italian movement, and his views, as con- 
trasted with those which one hears at every turn, interesting. The loss of the 
French brigade alone at Castel Fidardo amounted to upwards of 600 men. My 
informant was thoroughly convinced of the truth of the fact so strongly insisted 
— by General Lamoriciére, that he had been assured of the support of the 
Emperor Napoleon, in the event of the Piedmontese troops entering the Papal 
States. This is confirmed by the language held by the Duc de Grammont in 
Rome not long since, who announced, in the hearing of several persons, that the 
Sardinian armies woald be scen flying before the French legions; while the 
treachery of the Emperor may be inferred from the fact of his having met Farini 














and Cialdini at Chambery just before going to Algeria, where he gave the latter to | 


understand that the sooner he carried out his Papal campaign the better. The 
suddenness of the attack on the part of the Sardinians was doubtless one reason 
of Lamoriciére’s defeat, while his belief in the promise of the Emperor was 
another, It is one, however, which says little for his knowledge of the world. 
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In all the towns through which we passed were placards announcing the anuex- 
ation, the vote for which is to take place on the 4th and $th November. Many 
people had the “ 8i” ticket already in their hats. Cockades were popular, and 
flags numerous, in anticipation of the great event. The towns are all im favour 
of annexation; among the peasantry, however, there is a division of sentiment. 
The change from the despotic to the liberal form of government is never so much 
felt by the uneducated as by the educated classes. Thus, the peasantry were 
always happy and contented under the Pope, and paid no taxes, which they will 
now be compelled to do. The consequence is, that there is a strong feeling 
against annexation among them. je found Spoleto, the scene of the prowess of 
the Irish, very enthusiastic. I could find scarcely any traces of the skirmish, for 
the action here does not merit another name. At Narni the whole population was 
parading the streets; files of women were carrying flags, bands were playing, 
and little tricoloured balloons were sent floating over the country. 

Whenever women take a prominent part in a national demonstration, we have 
a guayantee of its genuineness. The contrast which the real enthusiasm of this 
part of Italy afforded to the sham enthusiasm of Savoy and Nice during the late 
vote, was very striking. There is at present no frontier to the Pope’s dominions 
in this direction, and in consequence we drove into Rome without ever having 
been asked for our passports,—the only change is from a Sardinian to a French 
sentry. The first French garrison is at Civitd Castellane; but throughout the 
whole journey scarcely any soldiers were visible. It was with no little satisfaction 
that, after fifty-four hours’ jolting, and an interval-of many years, I found 
myself rumbling once more over the Piazza del Popolo. 
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IRON-SIDED SHIPS AND THEIR DESTINIES. 


WHETHER iron casing be or be not possible as an eflicient coating for war- 
ships, is, according to Sir William Armstrong, a question purely and simply 
for naval architects to determine. If vessels iron-coated can be made to 
steer as well, float as well, sail as well, and perform other necessary duties 
as well as ordinary war-ships, then, according to him, the day for old- 
fashioned wooden walls have gone by. Curiously enough, as it may seem, 
Sir Williaim’s rival, Mr. Whitworth, holds an opinion the very opposite. He 
roundly proclaims iron coating to be useless. He says no system of iron 
plating that a war-ship can,carry is strong enough to resist the action of shot 
and shell. 

We believe neither Sir William nor his rival to be exactly m the right, 
notwithstanding that each has pronounced an opinion directly antipodal to 
that of the other. Sir William’s dictum begs the assumption that it is 
not within probability cannon will be made much stronger than they are ; 
whilst Mr. Whitworth tacitly assumes the position for granted, that whatever 
increase of thickness be given to plates of iron and steel, a corresponding 
excess of power can be given to cannon. Now, there is clearly a limit to the 
magnitude and efficiency of cannon, and to the thickness of iron and steel 
plates, and what we have to determine, from consideration of evidence at 
command, is which of the two limits can be soonest attained. 

First, in regard to artillery. Given any one material employed in cannon 
manufacture—be it iron, be it bronze—there is a limit beyond which net only 
does no increased thickness of material conduce to strength, but is actually 
asource of weakness. Beyond certain limits, not only does increased thick- 
ness not impart more strength, but it actually detracts from stremyth ; so 
that a smaller bore may actually be excavated out to a larger bore with 
actual gain of resisting power to internal pressure. To state arbritarily the 
exact limit of bore up to which a cannon may be made is impossible. In 
general terms, however, it may be stated that a 64-pound solid shot is the 
largest spherical projectile which can be discharged with safety from a cast- 
iron gun, 

Now a 68-pounder unrifled piece of ordnance has a bore, the diameter 
of which is 812 inches, and the gun itself weighs 95 ewt. The British 
and other services have cast-iron guns much larger, but they are for the 
projection of shell, not solid shot. It is of great importance to remem- 
ber that the strength of any given ordnance material must be considered in 
reference to the sort of projectile it is designed to project. Hence shell-guns 
can be safely constructed of dimensions altogether beyond the limits of safety 
prescribed by natural laws for solid shot guns. 

If, however, elongated or bolt-like projectiles be in question, then the bore 
of the gun, and, consequently, the size of the gun, is, to a considerable 
extent, independent of the weight of the elongated shot. We take for 
granted the position that elongated shot and shell must be rifled. A contem- 
porary has of late given place to some articles, written by a well-known 
mechanician, the purport of which is to show, on theoretical grounds, that 
the rifling of great guns is not indispensable to the projection of elon- 
gated shot and shell. Well, the mind must needs respond to the evidence it 
has sought and found, and has deemed conclusive. Avain and again have we 
witnessed experiments performed with the objeet of obtaining a true flight 
for elongated projectiles from unrifled guns. Again and again the result has 
been utter failure. No sooner do the elongated shot and shells depart from 
the unrifled barrel than over they topple, flying wild—all accuracy of direetion 
gone. We quarrel with no one’s opinion ; but, for ourselves experiment has 
left no room to doubt that a gun to shoot elongated shot or shells with accu- 
racy, must be a rifled gun. 

The rifle principle enables the artillerist to increase the weight of his 
projectiles, without proportionately increasing the diameter of his guns. 
Moreover, inasmuch as weight for weight, an elongated projectile, flying 
point foremost, meets with less resistance from the atmosphere than a 
spherical projectile, rifled bolts of enormous weight can be hurled to un- 
precedented distances with comparatively low charges. Thus, quite recently 
at Shoeburyness, a muzzle-loading rifled piece of ordnance, constructed by the 
Mersey Iron and Steel Company for Mr. Lynall Thomas, accomplished a 
range of ten thousand two hundred yards at 27° of elevation, with 22Ib of 


powder ; the projectile weighing 180 Ibs. 
vrevailed that the function of smallness 


There was a time when the idea fu . 
- weight of projectile, might be taken 


alvantage of within wider limits than artillerists are now disposed to credit, 





_ With the exception of some inventors, who committed themselves to the small 
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hore idea very demonstratively at the beginning, artillerists now concede that 
the power of a small-bore cannon to throw a heavy shot is narrowly circum- 
scribed. The general belief now is that no elongated projectile can advan- 
tageously be made considerably longer than three diameters. The conditions 
which impose this practical limit are various, Firstly, it has been determined 
that every increase of length in the projectile requires a corresponding increased 
abruptness of rifling ; which means increased friction. Secondly, if the 
pfojectile be a shell, the closer the powder charge in that shell is, the more 
effective. Thirdly, there is a limit imposed on the practical elongation of 
a rifle bolt by the circumstance that throughout its flight the angular direction 
of the line of fire is maintained ; so that at considerable elevations the heel of 
a rifle bolt, not its apex, would be the first part to strike on a horizontal 
plane, as illustrated by the following diagram ;— 
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It would be difficult to cite examples of public error more general, or 
more persistent than in relation to the powers of artillery. For instance, 
experiments are made with some new rifled ordnance, and an enormous range 
is achieved. Experiments are again made with the same piece of artillery, 
and with the object this time of demonstrating its penetrative power. An 
iron-cased floating battery—the poor, fated Trusty is the mark—and the 
Trusty's sides are perforated with the same sort of missile, out of the same 
sort of gun, which accomplished the enormous range. Thereupon see what 
ensues. Because a certain rifle cannon—anybody’s rifle cannon, Mr. X.’s 
rifle cannon, that our remarks may be impersonal,—because the rifled 
ordnance of Mr. X. can achieve a range of five miles, and because Mr. X.’s 
rifle-cannon bolts have pierced the Trusty, ergo the Trusty’s iron sides are 
wholly untrustworthy against the bolts of Mr. X.’s.cannon. Now, the fact is, 
so far as we are cognizant of the experiments performed—and we believe we 
are cognizant of all—no one cannon-shot, shell, bolt, or other projectile, 





rifled or unrifled, has ever yet smashed its way through the iron sides of that | 


poor ill-used Trusty at a distance beyond four hundred yards—nay, we 
believe it will be found that the greater number of missiles were fired at 
distances not much exceeding two hundred yards. At five miles the rifle- 
bolts of Mr. X. or Mr. Y. (we really mean nobody in particular) would have 
struck against the Trusty’s iron sides about as harmfully as a China orange 
against a coal-van. 

The question now is why the Trusty, offensively as well as defensively armed, 
should ever have permitted a wooden ship, armed with rifled the guns of 
Messrs. X., Y., or Z., to come up within pistol-range ? 

Mr. Whitworth lays great stress on the punching effect of his hardened 
bolts with flattened heads. Doubtless this method of penetration is very 
efficient whenever conditions are such that the punching power can be 
brought to bear. That power attains its maximum when the axial line of a 
rifled bolt strikes the resisting surface at right angles. Even approximately 
this can only happen at point-blank range. In propertion as the trajectory 
is more curved,—in other words, as the distance increases—so will the punch- 
like action diminish, as is illustrated below. 

Even a hole clean cut by one of Mr. 
Whitworth’s flat-headed bolts is not, 
according to Sir Howard Douglas, a 
dangerous hole ; and here, whilst on the 
subject of Whitworth’s cannon-bolts, 
the circumstance must be noted with 
regret, that the applications of that gal- 
lant officer and excellent artillerist to 
Mr. Whitworth for authentic descrip- 
tions of gun projectiles,and practice with 
the same at Southport last summer were 
made in vain. The result has been that 
Sir Howard, gleaning his information from Mr. Whitworth’s book, has fallen 
into the error of assuming, naturally enough, that the Whitworth cannon is 
now hexagonally bored. Its bore is twenty-four sided ; the projectile is 
skittle-shaped, and at its thickest part is what may be called an imperfect 
hexagon. The windage of Mr. Whitworth’s present cannon being great 
its shooting is inaccurate. Near twenty shots being fired at a target 
1,000 yards distant, on Southport sands, the target was not once hit. As for 
ricochet practice, Mr. Whitworth’s cannon is like every other rifled cannon. 
Kxactly as Sir Howard Douglas states in his fifth edition, there is, and 
seemingly must be, a deflection at every graze laterally from the vertical plane 
of the trajectory. As regards time of loading, the Whitworth guns were seen 
to be very slow. Nearly every tin cartridge case had—on the authority of one 
ag to be dug out of the breech by a handspike ; and the friction-tubes, 

veing actually launched thirty or forty yards to the rear, would have 
incapacitated the guns from actual service in the field or on shipboard. 

For the sake of simplifying the general issue, we are content to assume 
what is by no means conceded ; we are content to assume that La Gloire is 
as glorious a triumph of nautical skill as ever breasted the waves. We are 
content to assume that Envlish shipwrights will not improve upon La Gloire ; 
we are willing to believe, during the half-hour or so that our pen is wandering 
over paper, committing to it these thoughts, that every sailing, steaming, 
steering, and fighting capacity ever claimed for these iron-bound ships is to 
the full demonstrated and conceded. Well] then, matters being so, the 

lucky sea-captain of a wooden man-of-war, set face to face over against this 
iron-sided monster, would have a precarious time of it. Assuming the 
ordnance power of each vessel equal, the practical result of mutual attack 
would give this difference, viz., that whereas iron sides might, and indeed 
would, plump live shells through the timbers of wooden sides at long ranges, 














the latter, on her behalf, could plump nothing whatever, neither shot nor 
shell, through the iron sides of her adversary, save at short ranges—barely 
four hundred yards. These would be uneven terms indeed: the result of it 
is not difficult to foresee. Wooden walls could not hold their own against 
such fearful odds. 

Be it remarked, the very indefinite phrase, “long range,” crept into the 
weft and woof of this narrative. We mean long potential ranges, such as, for 
the purposes of the illustration in hand, could be practised from the port- 
holes of a man-of-war. Sir William Armstrong, speaking before the Society 
of Civil Engineers, could not see, he said, the use of firing rifle shells up into 
the clouds, not knowing when or where they would come down again. 
Neither do we, on our part, see the use of it: some people do; else the 
pretty experiment would not be repeated so often. Until the present laws 
which affect and govern matter are annihilated, extremely long ranges must 
require extremely high elevations—say, for rifled long guns, elevations of 
28 degrees or thereabouts. Now, considering that elevations of not more 
than 8 or 9 degrees can be got out of the port-hole of a man of war, it 
follows that for good or evil—for weal or woe—the idea of 28 degree ranges 
for broadside guns must be abandoned. Nay, if the idea of Colonel Cavalli, 
of the Sardinian service, as explained in this journal the week before last, he 
carried out, then the ranges capable of being accomplished, would become still 
less considerable. The smallera ship’s portholes can be made, the less exposed 
would the vessel be to ravages of missiles not potent enough to smash through 
a mail plate, though terrible when finding their way through a porthole : at 
the same time, exactly in proportion as portholes are reduced in size, so does 
the power depart of muzzle elevation—another form of expression for long 
range flight. 

Assuming, as we have done, that iron-sided ships can and will be con- 
structed equal in all nautical requisitions to ~wooden-sided ships, then the 
whole interest of the iron versvs wood question, so far as ships alone are con- 
cerned, concentrates itself within the limits of that transition state when 
rival naval powers are all doing their utmost. All war-ships iron-clad with 
plates, equally strong, the strength of all war-ships would be equal. Of far 
greater lmportance is it to determine whether iron protection would or would 
not affect the war relations now subsisting between war-ships and fortresses. 
We must, however, postpone the consideration of this subject to another 
occasion, 








ASTRONOMICAL NOTES FOR NOVEMBER. 


The Sun rises on the 10th at 7h. 11m., and on the last day at 7h. 44m. 
He sets on the same days at 4h. 16 m. and 3h. 53m. respectively. The Moon is 
new on the 13th, and full on the 28th. 

The planet Mercury is ill situated for observation. Venus is a morning star, 
rising about four hours before the sun: and she is near the moon on the 11th. 

The planet Mars is an evening star, he is at his highest point in the heavens 
on the 10th at 6h. 25m. p.m., and on the last day at 5h. 55m. He is near the 
moon on the 20th. 

Jupiter rises at 11h. 13m. p.m. on the 10th, and about four minutes earlier 
each successive night, and is visible throughout the night after these times. He 
is near the moon on the 7th. 

Saturn rises on the 10th about half an hour after midnight; on the 20th at 
11h. 49m. p.m., and on the last day at 11h. 10m. p.m, and visible through 
all the morning hours. Heis near the moonon the 8th. There are no phenomena 
of interest during the month. 








THE WEATHER IN OCTOBER. 


Tue cold weather, which had prevailed throughout the whole summer, continued 
with but slight exceptions to the middle of October; a change then set in, and the 
weather afterwards was fine and warm. The average pressure of the atmosphere at 
the height of 160 feet for October is balanced by a column of mercury of 29°68 inches 
in height. The reading of the barometer at the beginning of the month ranged 
above this value till the 10th, then passed below, and continued below till the 
19th, and was above its average after this day. The mean reading for the month 
was 29°86 inches, being 0°17 inch in excess above the average. 

The average high day temperature for this month is 584°, and in the month 
was actually 58}°; and this is the first time since May that this element has not 
been below the average. 

The average low night temperature is 43}°, and for the month was 41). 
Therefore both the days and nights were warm. 

The usual daily range of temperature for October is 14}°; the value of this 
element for the month was 14°, being one-half of a degree less; and this was 
caused by the warmth of the nights. Till the 16th day the daily temperature was 
below its average value, with the exception of the 3rd, 5th, 6th, and 7th days. 
The deficiency on the 11th was 10°, and on the 12th no less than 12}°. From 
the 17th the temperature was above its average, with the exception of the 2! th 
and 2st, which were a little below. On some days the excess amounted to 5’; 
9°, and 10°. 

The average mean temperature of the month is 493°; the observed value was 
50}°; showing an excess of temperature above the average of }°; and it is the 
first instance since May of a warm month. 

The degree of humidity for the month was 89, upon a scale in which complete 
absence of water from the air is represented by 0; and when saturated is repre: 
sented by 100. The average for October is 87, so that the air was slightly more 
humid than usual. a 

The relative proportions of the direction of the wind were—N.W. 3; W. 4; 
S.W. 15; N.E. 2; S. 3; and S.E. 1: and, if resolved to the four cardinal points, 
are—N. 3; E. 2; S.11; and W.15. The prevalent wind for the month was 
therefore S.W. 

The air moved with a velocity of 260 miles daily ; the greatest horizontal move 
ment on any one day was 519 miles on the 19th, and the least was 59 miles 00 
the 28th. 
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Rain fell on ten days to the depth of 1-6 inch, being 1:2 inch less than the 
average. The amount of rain from January 1 is 26°7 inches, exceeding the average 
by 57 inches. 

The temperature of vegetation, as shown by a thermometer on grass, was 
below 30° on three nights, between 30° and 40° on fifteen nights, and above 
40° on thirteen nights. The weather, from the middle of the month, was the 
finest in the year. It would be very desirable, with a view to help to finda 
physical cause for the great deficiency of temperature this year, to collect from 
ships an account of the presence of icebergs in connection with the direction 
of the wind at the time. JAMES GLAISHER, 








NECROLOGY OF EMINENT PERSONS. 


THE EARL OF DUNDONALD. 


On Wednesday, October 31st, at Kensington, in the 85th year of his age, the 
Right Honourable Thomas Cochrane, El of Dundonald, Baron Cochrane of 
Dundonald, Lord Cochrane of Paisley 
and Ochiltre, in the Peerage of Scotland, 
and a Baronet of Nova Scotia, G.C.B., 
Grand Cross of the Imperial Brazilian 
Order of the Cruzers; Knight of the Royal 
Order of the Redeemer of Greece, and of 
the Order of Merit of Chili; Vice-Admi- 
ral of the White and Rear-Admiral of 
the United Kingdom. This venerable 
nobleman, one of the most intrepid officers 
that ever adorned the British navy, was 
the eldest son of Archibald, ninth Earl, 
by his first wife, Anne, daughter of Cap- 
tain James Gilchrist, R.N., and was born 
December 14th, 1775. When only five years of age he was entered on the books 
of the Vesuvius, bomb-vessel, commanded by his uncle, Captain Cochrane. He 
was afterwards gazetted to a captaincy in the 79th Foot, but never joined his 
regiment ; and on the 27th of June, 1793, embarked with his relative in the Hind 
of 28 guns. On the 17th of May, 1795, as acting-lieutenant of the Thetis, 42, he 
contributed to the defeat of a French squadron off the coast of North America, 
and was confirmed to that ship 24th May, 1796. After serving in various ships 
he joined the Queen Charlotte, flag-ship of Admiral Lord Keith, in the 
Mediterranean, and on the 21st of December, 1799, he was sent from Gibraltar 





thanks of both Houses of Parliament. 





the Diligente French corvette, 22, in which he was severely wounded, his 
thigh being broken with a shot, but refused to leave the deck until the 
enemy took to flight, and at the reduction of Martinique, when with only five 
men he scaled the walls, and planted the Union Jack, in open day, on the 
ramparts of Fort Edward. He was made post-captain in 1809, and during 
the years 1810 and 1811 fought as a volunteer in the British army in the Penin- 
sula. In 1815 he was made a Companion of the Bath, and remained unemployed 
till 1829, when he was appointed to the Galatea, 42, off the coast of Portugal. On 
the retirement of Admiral Sartorius, he accepted the command of the Portuguese 
fleet, and obtained a signal victory over that of Don Miguel, in consequence of which 
he was created by Don Pedro Viscount Capo de St. Vincente, and decorated with 
the Grand Cross of the Tower and Sword. In 1839 he was appointed to H.M.S. 
Powerful, 84; and in 1840 hoisted his broad pennant on board of her as commo- 
dore, and after assisting at the memorable siege of St. Jean d’Acre in the 
November of that year, took charge of the squadron off Alexandria, and concluded 
an advantageous convention with Mehemet Ali. For these and other important 
services he was made a Knight Commander of the Bath, and included in the 
He received also from the respective 
sovereigns the Cross of Maria Theresa of Austria and of St. George of Russia, 
and the Insignia of the Order of the Red Eagle of Prussia. In 1841 he returned 


| to England, was appointed one of the Naval Aides-de-Camp of Her Majesty, and 


elected M.P. for Marylebone. He commanded the Channel Fleet for two years, 
and on the breaking-out of the late war with Russia was appointed to the com- 
mand of the Baltic Fleet, and destroyed Bomarsund. In 1855, onthe death of Sir 
William Molesworth, he was elected for Southwark, and returned again for it 
after the dissolution in 1857. He married Eliza, widow of Edward Elers, Esq., 
R.N., by whom he leaves an only daughter, Eloise Fanny, wife of the Rev. 
Henry Jodrell. 








WILLS AND BEQUESTS. 


Matthew Uzielli, Esq., of Hanover Lodge, Regent’s Park, who died on the 
5th of October, whilst staying at Ostend, the native place of his wife, had exe- 
cuted his will on the 2nd of the same month, being three days before his death ; 
he had only reached his 55th year. He has left a widow, but no children. The 
will was attested by his solicitor, Mr. James H. Cotterill, of London, and Mr. 
Giles Hilton, of Ostend. The executors nominated therein are his relict, together 
with James Hutchinson, Esq., of Angel-court, London, and his two brothers, 
Clement and Theodosius,—to whom probate was granted by the London court, 


' on the Ist of the present month. The personalty in England was sworn under 


Bay, in command of the boats of the Queen Charlotte and Einerald frigate, to | 


relieve the Lady Nelson cutter, then surrounded and attacked off Cabutta Point 
by several French privatecrs and Spanish gunboats, some of which he pursued 


numbers and circumstances, and acquired a reputation for valour and success 
almost unparalleled in the annals of the service. For his destruction of the 
French fleet in the Basque Roads, April, 1809, he was made a Knight of the 
Bath; but his opposition to the Government as Member of Parliament for 
Honiton and Westminster, for the latter of which he was elected in 1807, impeded 
his promotion ; and some fraudulent stock-jobbing transactions in which he was 


unhappily involved led to a trial, in which he was found guilty, sentenced to | 


a heavy fine, a year’s imprisonment, and to stand in the pillory. The latter 
punishment was, however, remitted. He was deprived of the Order of the 
Bath in the most ignominious manner, his banner being kicked down the 
steps of Henry VII.’s Chapel, according to the ancient formula in such 
cases. He also lost his rank in the navy, and was expelled the House 
of Commons. Westminster, nevertheless, again chose him for its representative, 
and he broke out of prison and appeared in his place in the House. In 1818 
Lord Cochrane accepted the command of the South-American fleet of Chili, and 
subsequently of that of the Brazilian Emperor Dom Pedro, by whom he was, in 
1823, created Marquis of Marenham. In both these positions he added to his 
already great celebrity for gallantry and good fortune. He afterwards served in 


£250,000, which is exclusive of foreign securities and real estates. To his relict. 
he has left a legacy of £40,000, and a life-interest in the residue, also the furni- 
ture and household effects and prints and drawings, to the amount of £3,000; 
but has directed that his old and valuable paintings, articles of vertu, works of 


and boarded with the most undaunted gallantry, chasing others under the very | art, and curiosities and antiquities, and all other rare specimens of every descrip- 
cannon of the harbour. During the next ten years he distinguished himself by a | ‘ding in his 1 f ly th “4 Fin ten ed af Dieele af 
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tion, should be sold and form part of the residue. He gives his widow the option 


whom he purchased the lease. To his brother Clement Uzielli he has left an 
immediate legacy of £10,000, and a reversionary life-interest in one-fourth of the 
residue. To his brother Theodosius Uzielli, £10,000, and one-fourth of the like 
residue absolutely. To his three sisters, inimediate annuities for their own lives 
and those of their present husbands, and to each a share in the like residue, 
namely, to his sister, Madame Herschin, if she survives the widow, £5,000 abso- 
lutely ; and to each of his other sisters the income arising from the two remain- 
ing fourth-shares in the residue, on the decease of the widow. The ultimate 
reversionary residue on the decease of his said brother and two sisters, will 
devolve on their children. There are a few other legacies and annuities to 
relatives and friends, and to two of his old and faithful servants. All legacies to 
be paid to be free of legacy duty. ; 

Mr. Uzielli had received the following distinguished honours and decorations ; 


' namely, The Order du Chéne (of the Oak) of the Netherlands ; the Order of 
| Leopold of Belgium; and the Order of the Legion of Honour of France. He 


had been the projector and principal instrument in carrying out many of the 


great continental railways, and was for many years a director of the London and 
| South-Western Railway Company. 


Greece during the years 1827 and 1828; and on the accession of the Whigs to | 


office in 1830, under King William IV., he was reinstated in his rank in the 
British navy, from a feeling that he had been made the victim of party animosity. 
On the death of his father, 1st of July, 1831, he succeeded to the family honours 
as 10th Earl of Dundonald, and became Vice-Admiral of the Blue 23rd November, 
1841. In 1847 the Order of the Bath was restored to him. In 1851 he became 
Vice-Admiral of the White, and in 1854 Rear-Admiral of the United Kingdom. 
His lordship, just before his death, had completed a most interesting autobiography, 
intwo volumes. By his Countess, Katharine Frances Corbett, daughter of the late 
Thomas Barnes, Esq., of Rumford, Essex, whom he married August 8th, 1812, and 
who survives him, the Earl has left four sons and a daughter—1, Thomas Barnes, 
Lord Cochrane, now Earl of Dundonald, born April 18th, 1814; 2, Hon. Horace 
Bernard William Cochrane, born 1818 ; Captain the Hon. Arthur Auckland Coch- 
rane, R.N., C.B., born 1824; Lieutenant the Hon. Ernest Grey Cochrane, R.N., 
born June 4th, 1834; and Lady Katherine Elizabeth, born December, 1821, 
married to John Willis Fleming, of Stoneham Park, Hants, Esq. 


ADMIRAL SIR CHARLES NAPIER, M.-P. 


Tuesday, November, 6th, at Merchistoun House, Hornsdean, co. Hants, of | 


dysentery, in the 75th year of his age, Sir Charles Napier, K.C.B., Vice-Admiral 
of the Red, and M.P. for Southwark. Sir Charles 
was the eldest son of Captain the Hon. Charles 
Napier, R.N., by his second wife Christian, 
daughter of Gabriel Hamilton, of Westbourne, co. 
Lanark, Esq. He was born March 6th, 1786, 
entered the Navy as a first-class volunteer in 1799, 
on board the Martin sloop of war, Captain the 
Hon. Mathew St. Clair, and was removed the next 
year to the Renown, 74, flag-ship of Sir John 
Borlase Warren. Served at Ferrol and in the 
Mediterranean, and in November, 1802, became 
midshipman of the Greyhound, 32, Captain William 
Hoste. In 1805 he was appointed lieutenant of 
the Courageur, 74, and assisted in the capture 
of the Marengo, 80, and the Bellapoule frigate, 40. 





In March, 1809, he was 
nominated acting-commander of the Pultusk brig, and confirmed to it in the 
West Indies on the 20th of November following. During the three next years 
he (listinguished himself on several occasions, particularly in an action with 


John Brewitt, Esq., late of Bridgehouse, Wickford, Essex, died on the 
4th of September last, having executed his will on the 8th of July, 1859, and a 
codicil in June this year. By his will he had nominated as his executors, his 
wife, together with his son-in-law John Greenwood Sugden, of Eastwood House, 
Keighley, Yorkshire, and William James Beadel, of South Weald, Essex ; but by 


| the codicil he substituted for his son-in-law, whom he therein states to be resident 


too remote to act as an executor, Mr. Edward Fulford, of North Banfleet, Essex. 
Probate was granted on the 5th of November by the London court to Mr. Beadel 
and Mr. Fulford, the acting executors. This is the will of a highly respectable 


| gentleman farmer, who died possessed of agricultural estates and personal pro- 
| perty estimated for stamp duty at £9,000, His relict being provided for under 





| Natal. The executors for England are Edmund Peel, his brother 





the will of her late father the testator merely leaves her an annuity, together 
with the furniture and household effects, and the horses and conveyances which 
were in use in the family. His son also, who he states inherits property under 
the will of his late uncle, being provided for, he gives him a small legacy as 
a token of regard; and the testator, having bestowed a marriage portion on his 
eldest daughter, he has directed that his farm and estates should be sold, and 
that the whole of his property, with the above exceptions, should be divided 
amongst his three unmarried daughters « qually, 

Edward Goldsmith, Esq., of Blenheim Lodge, Northfleet, Kent, died 
on the 24th of September last, without having made any disposition of his 
property whatsoever, leaving, amongst other things, personal property requiring 
representation. Under these circumstances it became necessary to take out letters 
of administration, and accordingly the widow obtained the same from the London 
Court of Probate, and which were granted to her in the beginning of the present 
month, which will enable her to administer the assets. 





Sydney Peel, Esq., formerly of D’Urban, in the colony of Natal, South 
Africa, and late of Denbigh, in England, where he died on the 20th of August 
last, had made his will on the 16th Séptember, 1857, and a codicil in the following 


month, appointing executors to act in England and other executors to act in 
, and John Peel, 


his brother-in-law ; and the executors for Natal being Henry Milner and William 
30th October, and the 


Smerdon. The will was proved in London on the st 
personality in this country sworn to as under £4,000. This gentleman appears, 
by successful enterprise as a merchant or otherwise, to have realized a handsome 
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, as he has acquired very considerable possessions in Natal, which he has 
devised and bequeathed, together with his personality, amongst his family ; he 
jans directed that his property in South Africa and other parts should form one 
fund, end the whole be divided into seven parts equally amongst his three brothers 
a «i four sisters. There are legacies left to his executors at Natal. 


| The Reverend Richard Panting, Chaplain to Her Majesty's Indian Army, 
Bengal Establishment, died at Agra, in the East-Indies, on the 31st May last, 
having made his will on the 9th of the same month, which was attested by R. 
Whittall, Sargeon, and William Owen, Licutenant, Her Majesty’s Indian Army. 
A copy only, and not the original, signed by Major C. Warde, Cantonment 
Magistrate, Agra, has been sent to this country to be administered to and acted 
upon, until the original arrives, and which has been sworn to by the executrix, 
Mrs. Elizabeth Dukes, of Dawlish, Devon, and a limited probate granted by the 
London court on the 29th ult. There are two other executors appointed in India, 
namely, Captain Edward Hume Thompson, Bengal, and Lieutenant William 
Gwen. The will is very short, and the testator has directed his executors to 
distribute and divide his property amongst his four daughters, subject to the 
discretion and jadgment of his executors, regard being made by them with respect 
to their age and other circumstances. 


Captain William Jones Prowse, R.N., late of Enham House, near Andover, 
Southampton, and of Yeovil, Somerset, who died on the 10th of October last, at 
Enham House, and made his will on the 18th of November, 1850, to which he 
aided three codicils, bearing dates respectively in 1851, 1556, and the 21st of 
July of the present year: the executors nominated being the Hon. Rachel Emily 
Prowse, the relict; Thomas James Ireland, Esq., of Owsden Hall, Suffolk ; the 
Hon. Augustus Antony Frederick Irby; and Robert Henry Sawyer, Esq., of 
Staple’s-inn, Holborn, Probate was granted by the London court on the 5th of 
the present month. The personal property being sworn under £40,000. The 
following are the bequests :—-To his widow, who is amply provided for under 
marriage settlement, he leaves the occupation of his residence, Enham House, 
with the furniture and other household effects, horses and carriages, as well as 
all other effects not otherwise disposed of, for her own absolute use ; but the plate, 
books, prints,and pictures, he has beqweathed to his eldest son, to whom he has 
devised all his real estates, and has left him the residue of the personalty ; and he 
has bequeathed to his youngest son the sum of £23,000, in addition to his share 
and imterest in the property under marriage settlement, on the decease of his 
mother. 








Reviews of Hoolis. 


SYDNEY SMITH.* 

Tuk character of Sydney Smith’s writings is essentially English—English in 
expression, turn of thought, and sturdy honesty. His predominant quality was 
shrewd common sense. It towers over all his other qualities. But it was com- 
mon sense highly seasoned with wit; and it is this happy combination that 
imparts so peculiar a charm to his productions. The practical application of his 
powers was limited to certain classes of topics. His range was not wide, but he 
was master of the domain to which he was drawn by choice as much as by the 
force of circumstances. The most remarkable incident in his career is the fact 
that he was the original editor of the Kdinburgh Review. When he and Jeffrey 
and Brougham met one morning in Edinburgh, having nothing to do, with a 
large stock of available capacity rnnning to waste, Sydney Smith proposed that 
they should set up a Review. The proposition, he tells us, was received with 
acclamation, and he was appointed editor. Luckily for himself and the Review, 
his tenure of office terminated with the first number. He left Edinburgh, and 
Jeffrey became his successor. It was not the reading world alone—political and 
literary—that benefited by the transfer. Sydney Smith himself was a still 
greater gainer. (Of all men, he was one of the least qualified for the functions of 
editor. He wanted that calm judicial temperament, which is indispensable to the 
conduct of a public journal, and which Jeffrey possessed in an eminent degree. 
His sympathies were not so catholic as those of Jettrey. The liberality of his 
principles would have helped him over many difficulties; but his liberality was 
too vehement and intolerant to enable him at all times, and on some subjects, to 
Judge dispassionately. The unavoidable labour of selection, of watching the cur- 
rent of events in order to choose and time his strictures, of hitting the Cynthia 
of the hour, and of embracing in one comprehensive view, the social, literary, and 
artistic tendencies of the age, would not only have worn out his diligence, but was 
in reality beyond his grasp. But those very defects which disqualified him for 
the editorship of the Review, mainly conduced to render him one of its most suc- 
cessful and brilliant contributors. Perhaps no writer ever knew so well the exact 
line in which his excellence lay; and, being left free by his liberation from the 
editorship to follow his own bent, he escaped the mistakes and failures that are 
common to more diversified careers. Keeping within the territory over which his 
jurisdiction was supreme, whatever he did was done well. You cannot detect a 
misgiving or a wavering, or an effort to get up the requisite energy or enthusiasm 
anywhere. All is decisive and spontaneous. He is always in earnest, always 
bright as youth and wise as age, always as fresh at the end as he was at the 
beginning. His special fitness for whatever he took up (which he took up because 
of his fitness), made him so happy in its execution, that, like Goldsmith, it might 
be said of him, that he always seemed to excel in that which he happened to be 
doing ; although, unlike Goldsmith, it could not be said of him that he excelled in 
a vanety of departments. His subjects were all, more or less, homogeneous. He 
could not have produced a comedy ; he could as soon have written a pantomime 
as the “ Vicar of Wakefield ;” and verse and natural history were equally out of 
his way. lle had no invention, and very little imagination. But his essays got 
on capitally without either. Plain good sense, with its silver lining of wit, a 
nervous, clear, and flexible style, and, in addition to his classical resources, ample 
stores of knowledge in the directions in which he chiefly wanted them, supplied 
the solid materials out of which he worked a series of criticisms and disquisi- 
tions that will long outlive the temporary occasions to which most of them were 
addressed. 

They do Sydney Smith injustice who regard him principally as a wit. His 
wit served merely as wings to his sagacity. There were some of his contem- 
poraries who said as sparkling things, but none whose sparkle was struck so far 
below the surface. His conversation abounded in pleasant mots, which made the 
salon ring; but at the bottom there was generally a subtle suggestion worth 
thinking of afterwards. In this respect his conversational hits had something of 
the nature of the highest order of Lrish wit. When, for example, he says of a 


* The Wit and Wisdom of the Rev. Sydney Smith. A Selection of the most Memorable 
Passages in his Writings and Conversation. London: Longman & Co. 1860. 
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young man who was going to marry a widow double his own age, and of an 
enormous size, that the thing is impossible—“‘ you mean that he is going to m 
a part of her; he could not marry her all himself,” we are reminded of clusters 
of Hibernian subtleties, containing similar absurdities, looking equally reasonable 
on the surface: as when the sailor, who has committed some delinquency, runs 
up the mast to escape punishment, and being summened down bythe captain 
with ‘‘Come down, you scoundrel, and I'll give you a dozen,” quietly replies, 
“ Troth, then, I wouldn’t come down if you were to. give.me two dozen.” But the 
joke about the fat widow, as reported in the volume before us, is spoiled by ampli. 
fication. Not satisfied with having indicated the point, which is as much as it 
will bear, Sydney Smith is made to go on in this fashion elaborating and weak. 
ening it at every turn: ‘It would be a case, not of bigamy, but of trigamy; the 
neighbourhood or the magistrates should interfere. There is enough of her to 
furnish wives for a whole parish. He marry her!—it is monstrous. You might 
people a colony with her ; or give an assembly with her; or perhaps take your 
morning walk round her, always provided there were frequent resting-places, 
and you are in rude health. I omee was rash enough to try walking round 
her before breakfast, but only got half-way, and gave it up exhausted. Or you 
might read the Riot Act, and disperse her; in short, you might do anything with 
her but marry her.” This is American rather than Irish or English, and we should 
be much more disposed to believe that it was written by Mr. Prentis than 
spoken by Sydney Smith. , ' 
His wit upon paper is not of this kind. It is exhaustive enough when occasion 
serves; but it never rides down a verbal fancy in this way. it appears also to 
the greatest advantage, and is always most luminous, when it lights up the serious 
themes upon which it was his delight to entertain and instruct the world. We 
need hardly remind our readers what those themes were. England has undergone 
a sea-change since Sydney Smith began to write, and the questions which in his 
day attracted the largest amount of attention, are now interred with the tens of 
thousands of superstitions which, from age to age, have agitated mankind, and 
been consigned to the limbo of eternal oblivion. It would be as easy to compass 
Canning’s model impossibility, the restoration of the Heptarchy, or to re-enact 
the laws against witches, as to resuscitate any one of the wrongs or fallacies, 
legal or social, against which Sydney Smith fought and conquered. The altera- 


_ tions which the country has undergone during the last sixty years, may be gathered 


in part from his own enumerations of some of the evils which existed when the 
Edinburgh Review was established in 1802. The penal laws against the Catholics 
and the Dissenters were still in force ; so, too, were the Game Laws, and the old 
laws of Debt and Conspiracy; prisoners on trial for their lives were debarred the 
employment of counsel ; Charles James Fox’s Libel Act had not come into exis- 
tence ; all the oppression and iniquities of the Court of Chancery were in full bloom ; 


| the slave trade flourished ; and political economy was considered a bore, to say the 
_ least of it, by the public at large, who wanted instruction upon that subject, as 


upon a hundred others, quite as much as the Legislature. These were amongst 


"the principal topics upon which Sydney Smith did battle; but there were others, 


no less congenial, which he handled with equal felicity and success : Methodism, 
In most other hands 
these were dry and grave topics ; in his they became as attractive “as a fairy tale.” 
It was not merely that he threw into them that piquant salt of diction of which he 
was a consummate master, but that he treated them with a liveliness and 
familiarity that imparted to them the highest popular interest. Upon all the 
great social questions he was in advance of his day, and he had the satisfaction of 
outliving the realization of his desires in the majority of cases. He notes m 
a pleasant paper no less than eighteen changes that were brought about in his 
time, a summary of improvements such as the world had not witnessed in all 
time before. The catalogue includes gas, steam, wooden pavements, umbrellas, 
waterproof hats (to which may be added waterproof everything else), braces, eol- 
chicum, calomel, quinine, club-houses, a free market for game, commutation of 
tithes, parliamentary reform, savings-banks, modification of the poor-laws, and 
the establishment of a universal penny post. Here is work enough for a couple of 
centuries of steady progress; and to these wonderful results no single person, by 
pen or mouth, contributed more effectually than Sydney Smith. : 

The flowers of his ‘wit and wisdom” are collected into the book, whose 
brief but suggestive title we quote below. The plan of this anthology is excellent. 
The selection traverses the whole of his writing: the first portion being taken from 
articles published in the Ldinburgh Review; the second from pamphlets, 
sermons, and the Lectures on Moral Philosophy ; and the third from the Memoirs 
and Correspondence. A reference at the end of each extract indicates the souree 
from which it is derived. The course of subjects has been judiciously 
followed, as a general rule, in preference to the course of chronology, 
it being obviously more important to know what was said upon 
each topic at different times, than when it was said; there being, of 
course, exceptional cases where the date helps to illustrate the subject. 
No long passages have been picked out as examples of style or eloquence. 
The book is confined to a collection of short passages that can stand alone, 
that are complete in themselves, and that may be detached from the 
context without injary. In this sense it lays some claim to the charaeter of & 
book of axioms, a character which the editor distinctly abstains from interfering 
with by any explanation or comments of his own. We know of no book that 
better deserves a wide popularity, and ef none more liberty to obtain its deserts. 
It is even better suited to the great mass of readers than the whole works, 
whether issued in library volumes, or crushed into pocket editions, because it 
drops out the polemical matter, that has long since become obselete, and retains only 
the essence of thought, observation, and wit, that never can lose its freshness. 

The flavour of the book may be caught from a few sentences, culled at random ; 
but whoever tastes will long for a full banquet. The following passages, some of 
them selections from the selections themselves, fragments of fragments, need no 
garnish of introduction or explanation :— 

‘‘If experience has taught us anything, it is the absurdity of controlling men’s notions of 
eternity by Acts of Parliament. 

‘It requires a surgical operation to let a joke well into a Scotch understanding. Their only 
idea cf wit, or rather that inferior variety of this electric talent which prevails occasionally in 


the north, and which, under the name of wt, is so infinitely distressing to people of good taste, 
is laughing immoderately at stated intervals. 

‘‘By what curious links and fantastical relations are mankind conneeted together? At = 
distance of half the globe a Hindoo gains his support by groping at the bottom of the sea or 
the morbid concretion of a shell-fish, to decorate the throat of a London Alderman’s wife. 

‘‘The main question as to a novel is—Did it amuse? Were you surprised at dinner coming 
too soon? Did you mistake eleven for ten, and twelve for eleven? Were you too late to a 
And did you sit up beyond the usual hour? If a:novel produces these effects, it is good ; if! 
does not, story, language, love, scandal itself cannot save it. 

‘« The resemblance between the sandal tree i ing (while it falls) its aromatic flavour to = 
edge of the axe, and the benevolent man rewarding evil with good, woubkd be witty, did it no 
excite virtuous emotion. : ' : 

*- We know women to be compassionate ; but they cannot be compassionate from eight o’elock 
in the morning till twelve at night ;~and what are they to do in the interval? 

** Human beings cling to their delicious tyrannies, and to their exquisite nonsense, like % 
drunkard to his bottle, and go on till death stares them in the face. 
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*Dgual sights to. nese peswasiens equal justice to the rich and ; this is what 
core out to fight for to defend. — a ne vasihe nee 


**No innovation! Te say that all new things are bad, is to say that all old things were bad in 
their commencement ; for of all the old things ever seen or he: of, there is not one that was 
not onee new. ver is now established, was once innovation, 


** Words are an amazing barrier to the reception of truth. 


“There is one piece ofadvice in a life of study, which I think no one will object to ; and that is, 
every now and then to be completely idle,—to do nothing at all. 


‘* Mankind are always happier for having been ; so that if you make them happy now» 
you make them happy twenty years hence, by the ere of it. ig _ 


Most readers will be surprised at the unexpectedly small proportion which the 
extracts on public questions bear to those on social and moral subjects. The reason 
is partly to be traced to the intractable nature of political writing, which is not 
favourable to axiomatic forms; but also to that practical turn of mind which 
constantly carried the politician into the actual life taking place around him, and 
which bestows the chief surviving value on these golden scraps. 








ANCIENT DANISH BALLADS.* 


A by no means unimportant agent in the reaction against the long-established 
usurpation of classical taste was the revival of the old ballads. Percy, in his 
“‘ Reliques,” was among the first to reawaken an interest in that ancient and 
simple form of poetry which, though long forgotten, had only to be presented to 
the public notice to be welcomed with enthusiasm. Ever since the publication 
of the heterogeneous, but delightful, volume of the worthy Bishop of Dromore, an 
extraordinary stimulus has been given to our national school of song. 

Southey, Scott, Wordsworth, and Burns have all acknowledged their obliga- 
tions to the author of the “ Reliques,” and probably there has been no one of our 
poets who has not drawn largely from the same inspiring source. But the 
revived appreciation for ballad poetry has not been confined to England. 
Besides our own country, including each of its separate kingdoms, Spain, 
ancient Provence, and modern Germany have all in their turn been ran- 
sacked for their treasures of ballad lore. But there is still a series of national 
ballads which has been as yet little known and valued, at least in our own land. 
While the Sogas and Eddas of Norse literature are tolerably familiar to all who 
pretend to an accurate knowledge of English history, the Scandinavian ballads, 
though long since deeply appreciated in Germany, have been hitherto familiar to 
but few of our countrymen. The cause of this ignorance has been the naturally 
small number of students of the various Norse dialects, and the comparatively 
minor political importance of the Scandinavian kingdoms, 

A few of these ballads have appeared from time to time, dispersed in various 
publications, but, hitherto, we have had no approach to any connected series of 
them. Hence, in the volumes before us we have a most agreeable surprise in the 
shape of nearly two hundred Danish ballads of considerable antiquity and much 
literary merit, and rich in allusions and illustrations of the highest interest to 
archzeologists. Although we have not the opportunity of comparing the original 
peg with the work before us, Dr. Prior’s spirited versions bear evident marks 
or hiaeity. 

_ Dr. Prior tells us in his very instructive preface, that the revival of the ballad 
literature of Denmark has done as much for the poetry of that country as Percy’s 
*‘ Reliques””’ has for that of our own. ; 


“To those who would study the valuable literary works which Denmark has produced during 
the last fifty years, a knowledge of these ballads is essential. Denmark has escaped the 
insipid epoch of classical mythology, and, trusting to these, her own resources, has produced a 
native literature which, were the political power of the country greater, would be studied and 
admired by all who have any taste for true poetry. These ballads were for many ages the 
ordinary dance-tunes in Denmark, as very similar ones are in the Faroe Islands to this day. 

The Spanish ballads, with which we shall see in these volumes so many unexpected 
points of resemblance, seem to have been used in the same manner for dance-tunes. . . . 
Our own word Jallad would imply a similar usage.” 


Indeed, it may be said, generally, that poetry in its infancy was always accom- 
panied both by the song and the dance ; the etymology of the Greek xopo¢ shows 
this. 

Some difficulty has been felt with regard to the antiquity of the ballads included 


in the volumes before us. 4 
Jamieson, Geijer, W. Grimm, and otfer authorities of weight, have been led to 
attribute a very remote origin to these poems. Dr. Prior, however, considers 


the most ancient among them to be no older than the thirteenth century, and 
some to be of 2 much more recent date. He quotes, in support of this opinion, 
the following remarks of Sir Walter Scott :— 

“‘ The farther our researches are extended, the more we shall see ground to believe that the 


romantic ballads of later times are, for the most part, abridgments of ancient metrical 
romances, narrated in a smoother stanza and more modern language.” 


This observation as to ballads gencrally applies, without question, to many of 


those Danish ballads which have clearly been taken from the ancient EJdas and 
Sugas. But Dr. Prior shows that itis also true with regard to another very large 
class of these ballads. He has taken the trouble to examine with creat attention 
the ballad-poctry of other countries, and has, we think, most satisfactorily made 
out that many of these ballads exist in various forms in different languages. So 
far from being exclusively Danish, they are found sometimes with but little varia- 
tion in the ballads of France, Spain, Germany, Italy, and even Brittany. 

The correspondence of so many of the Danish ballads with those of foreign 
countries shows “that they were merely a portion of the fictions common to al] 
West-European countries during the middle ages.” 

The dates of many of these foreign ballads are known, so that those of the 
corresponding Danish ones can be easily determimed. As for those ballads which 
are exclusively Danisi:, their dates are tolerably clearly shown by the allusions to 
heraldry and other chivalric usages contained in them. — 





‘* Whatever may have been the period at which the Danish ballads first came into vogue, it is 
evident, from the language, that it was not till the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries that they 
assumed the form in which we now have them. It is probable that the Swedish, and Norwegian, 


customs of the mediseval North, entering frequently into minute details of costume 
and daily life. They are also especially rich in alusions to laws and legal cus- 
toms, and generally give us a thorough insight into cotemporary ideas and modes 
of thought. While remarking the general plain-spoken and undisguised language 
of these ballads, the translator pays a just tribute to their moral tone-— 


‘€ T should be doing injustice to these Northern nations, if I did not 4d that fh'the whole vast 
collection of Danish, Swedish, and other Scandinavian ballads, there is not, to my ge, 
one of a demoralizing te : We shail estimate them and their ; the more 
highly, if we contrast their ballads with the Provengal romances, of which it bas been truly said, 
that ‘The mixture of licentiousness and elegance, of ingenuousness even in guilt, of simplicit 
and sincerity united to the grossest corruption of morals, which those manners present, rd 
striking and appalling.’ No sach charge can be made against our honest Northmen.’ 


Dr. Prior has distributed the ballads in these three volumes into four groups.— 
1, Heroic; 2, Legendary ; 3, Historical; and 4, Romantic. 

The Hero Ballads are those which have found most favour with the Danish 
editors and William Grimm. They are, for the most part, versifications of the old 
Scandinavian legends. Thus “Thor of Asgard” (No.1 in this collection), is 
taken from the “ Edda,’ and “Siward and Brynild” (No. 3) from the 
** Niebelungen- Lied.” 

The second group, the Legendary Ballads, are remarkable as exhibiting 
primitive and even superstitious ideas on religious subjects existing in a reformed 
country. 

The third set, namely the Historical Ballads, are among the finest in the series, 
and, besides giving spirited narratives of real events, are particularly rich in 
allusions to chivalric and judicial customs. 

The fourth division of tlése ballads, the Romantic, are those which will afford 
the most pleasure to the general reader. ‘Their general theme is, naturally, love, 
with its joys and sorrows. 


The Hero Ballads are, for the most part, too long for insertion here, while, at 
the same time, their interest depends very much upon the connected story which 
runs through them. The same thing may be said of the Romantic Ballads, 
which are also, for the most part, rather lengthy, while mere quotations would 
give but a poor idea of them. 

We have selected the following specimen from the Legendary group; it is 
No. 35 in the collection, and is a universal favourite throughout Scandinavia : 


THE BURIED MOTHER. 


1. Swain Dyring he journey’d up the land, 20. ** No mother at all art thou of mine, 
And won a lovely maiden’s hand ; Thou'rt not like her, though fair and fine ; 


2. Seven years she lived his home to share 21. ‘* My mother’s cheeks were white and red, 
Aud seven the sweetest children bare ; . But thine are pale, and like the dead.” 


3. But stalking through the land came Death 22. ** And how should I be fine or fair, 
And stopp’¢ that gentle lady's breath, : When death has bleach’d the cheeks I 


bear P 
4. Swain Dyring rode again up land, . 
nd gain’ he iden’s hand, 23, ‘*Or how should TI be white or red, 
And gain’d another maiden’s han is na aera, er epuaee — 
5. He won his bride, and home she came, ‘ 
A grim and harsh ill-fayour'd dame. 24. She found her children’s sleeping-place, 
£ h eieiicaninaliende a And wet with tears each little face. 
6. When from her gilded wain she stepp’d, : ; 
: fe child tood and wept. 25. She nursed them all with mother’s care 
pearson met She comb’d and dress’d their silky hair, 


The infant babe she took on lap, 
And offer’d him the welcome pap. 


7. They stood, those little things, and cried, ] 
But kick’d them off th’ anfeeling bride. 26. 


i 


. She gave them neither bread nor beer 
: se Hunger and hate will be your cheer.” 27. Her eldest daughter then she sped, 
To fetch Swain Dyring out of bed. 
9, She took away their bolsters blue, 





‘* Bare straw shall be the bed for you.” 28. And when before her chair he stood, 
' She chid him thas in angry mood : 
10. She took away their fire and light, — 

‘* In blind-house ye shall sleep all night,” 29. ‘I left thee store of beer and bread, 
5 I find my children all unfed. 

11. They cried one evening till the sound 
Their mother heard beneath the ground ; 30, ‘* I left thee bolsters of softest down, 
And here on straw I find them thrown, 
12, She heard it, as in her grave she lay, 
** But go I must, their pain to stay.”’ 31. ‘I left thee many a good waxlight, — 

An here they lie in the dark all night. 
13. At God's high throne she bent her knee, cts 

«©, let me, Lord, my children see!” 32. “This warning take, thy duty learn, 
: ’Tis ill for you, if I return. 
14. And such her prayer and tale of woe, iotitane’ . a 

i in mercy let her go. 33, ‘‘ There's crowing now the roos d, 
conan ¥ And back to the earth must go the dead; 
15. ** But there on earth no longer stay, 
When cock shall crow the dawn of day,” 34, ** And now I hear the black cock crow, 

Heaven's gate is open, and I must go, 
16. Out from their chest she stretch’d her 








and Faroese ballads originated at the same time, for they all treat of the same subjects. In 
regard to several of them, the source is obvious enough. It was about the year 1226 that the | 
romance of ‘ Tristram’ was translated into Norse by Brother Robert, at the command of King 
Hakon Hakonson, and 80 became generally known to the Scandinavians; and, as we shall have 
occasion to see, has furnished many situations and incidents to the ballad singers. The poems of | 
Marie de France were also translated into Norse by command of that monarch, and became a 
second source of incident Bh a dere But besides these works and several others, which were trans- 
lated hy order of the king, there were numerous lays and romances floating about in every part 
of Europe, the common property of all nations, and it cannot be doubted that these found their 
way to Denmark too, and furnished the material for ballads of a more popularcharacter. ... All | 
Europe seems at that time to have had the same literary taste, as it had the same taste in chival- 
rous usages, in architecture, and even in handwriting: It is not only the tales themselves that | 
are so widely spread. The same forms ofexpression, the same conventional phrases, were common | 
to all the ballad-poetry of Europe. The metre, too, the common stanza, was the same.” | 
| 


These ballads accordingly afford us a most valuable picture of the manners and 





Th, Ancient Danish Ballads. Translated from the originals by R. C. Alexander Prior, M.D. 
aree Vols, Williams & Norgate, 1860, 
i 


‘* Now crows the white return of day, 


bones, 35. 7 
A moment more I dare not stay. 


And rent her way through earth and stones, 


17. As through the street she glided by, 36. Whenever hou" was heard to whine, 
Loud all the hounds howl'd to the sky. They gave the children bread and wine. 


18, She reach’d her husband's courtyard gate 37. Whenever hound was heard to bark, 
And there her eldest daughter sate, Fj They thought the dead walk’d in the dark. 


19, **O, daughter mine, why so in tears ? 38. Whenever hound was heard to howl, 
How fare my other little dears ?’’ | They thought they saw a corpse's cowl, 





As a contrast to this affecting story of domestic life, we insert one of the 
Historic Ballads, which breathes throughout a nobly chivalric spirit : 


KING ‘SWERKER THE YOUNGER. 
A piteous game, a guilty strife, 


4 r Swerker rose before his lord— 
1. Young che 7 : W here s0n the father slew ! 


In solemn council rose, | 
And told his lord a piteous tale, 


The sum of all his woes. 7, And forward ran the Danish men, 


With words of hanghty scorn, 
2, ‘*My brother has driven me from home, And fell'd the Wester Gyliing men, 
Out from the land of Swede, As peasants mow the corn. 


But lend me you, my lord, the men, 

say his deed.” 8. The Danes they won the day indeed 
I'll well repay his deed. With grievous oe coat mn > 

3. ‘Av, Swerker, men I'll lend to thee, The field was all a bath of blood, — 
‘Both Seelander and Jute ; And heap'’d with maim'd and slain. 
Better than they are none on earth 


To slash a blade, or shoot.” 9. A host of eighteen thousand men 


Had left the Danish shore, 
But saving three and three tunes five, 


4. A creat and solemn Mass was sung ! 
Came back again no more. 


One holy Sabbath day, 
And Swerker march'd to Oresund, 


And sail'd his troops away. 10, The owl and eagle hoot and yell 


On ev hill and dale, 
And orem weeping leave their hearth, 
And orphan children wail. 


1l. The lady sits in bower aloft, 
Waiting her hus!and home, 
And blood-stained comes the horse he rode, 


Bat brings his saddle toom. 


. Young Swerker stands on his ship’s prow, 
And gazes o'er the Sound; 
‘« God, let me either win to-day, 
Or in these waves be drown'd!"’ 


au 


6. Together rush’d those highborn lords, 
And hard they battled too ; 





These specimens will farnish a tolerable idea of the contents of these volumes, 
for which students of history, archzwologists, and lovers of poetry, will equally 
thank Dr. Alexander Prior, 
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THE JACOBITE BALLADS OF SCOTLAND.* 


Turs volame contains a very valuable additional chapter to the annals of 
Scotland. The ballad is not only the most popular, but also the truest exponent 
of the feelings, the sentiments, the passions, the prejudices, and even the morals 
of a people. In its rude rhymes, uncouth phrases, and strange turns of language, 
the his\orita) student will learn how, at any particular period, the people amongst 
whom these ballads circulated thought, and felt, —how they loved, or hated, scorned 
or endured those who exercised authority over them. As surely as the state 
Gazette, or official Moniteur chronicles the movements, or registers the decrees of 
kings and emperors, so surely the popular ballad sung in the streets, or covertly 
chanted with closed doors, tells to him who studies it what what were the senti- 
ments, what the hopes, and what the fears of those who openly applauded or 
contentedly listened to it. 

The last thing of which a nation, which has once enjoyed the sweets of liberty, 
ean be deprived by the rude hands of its conquerors, is its popular political 
ballad. The sentiment that cannot be uttered openly, and in plain prose, takes 
refuge in rhyme, or disguises itself in an allegory, and links itself to sweet music. 
Woe to the people who are so oppressed by despotism, or so tortured by police 
spies, as to be deprived of that last vestige of freedom, for then a certain and 
inevitable change will take place in the popular morals. The political ballad 
being forbidden, its place will be supplied by songs that degrade, with their 
impurities, all who listen to their corrupting sentiments. Despotism is always 
attended by demoralization, and the surest instrument to that demoralization 
is the vile and infamous ballad sung with impunity in the midst of an enslaved 
population. e 

The spy system has never so worked in this country as to prevent the circula- 
tion of political ballads, although there have been periods when the rancour of 
political parties ran so high that the most simple acts were often attended with 
fatal consequences to individuals ; as for instance, in the time of King Charles IT. it 
was considered an act almost as gricvous as high treason for a person to “ dine 
on calf’s head”’ on the 30th of January ; and during the reigns of the two first 
Georges, both soldiers and civilians were regarded as disloyal if they decorated 
their breasts or placed an oak-leaf in the hat on the day commemorative of the 
Restoration. 

- From the abdication of James IT. to the fatal day of Culloden, the country 
was shaken by the unceasing plots of the exiled royal family abroad, and of their 
adherents at home. It was a time of fear, and of suspicion to those who were in 
power. It was a time of fear and of hope to those who were tonspiring on behalf 
of the Stuarts. We know what statesmen and warriors were then doing, but, 
how are we to ascertain what the people were thinking with respect to past and 
impending political struggles ? We have no sure means of reaching at a knowledge 
of that most important fact but by an examination of the political ballads that were 
then most popular. But in the examination of those lyrical effusions, great 
caution and a very scrupulous exercise of judgment must be employed ; for the 
Stuart royal family, unfortunate in all other things, were lucky in one respect— 
their cause, or rather, their misfortunes, and, above all, the calamities that over- 
whelmed their luckless adherents, excited the sympathy of the best poets of 
Scotland. The consequence is a vast amount of songs, that are truly Jacobite in 
spirit, but that were composed at a period when not only all chance of the Stuarts 
being restored was at an end, but when no one either hoped or wished to see the fallen 
race revived. The ballads composed between 1688 and 1746 are realities. They 
are words that meant things, whereas Jacobite ballads composed long posterior 
to the last date are mere exercises of the fancy, as unsubstantial as an ode to 
** Phillis,” or “ Chloe,” or any other airy coinage of the brain. 

There is in all such inquiries as that in which the editor of this volume has been 
engaged another difficulty to be overcome, to which he has thus alluded :— 

** Though Scotland has always possessed this character (‘a love of song and music’), especially 
in the Lowlands, where the English language is spoken—-for the modern Scottish dialect is but a 
variety of the old English—the existing songs and ballads, which it has been the business and 
the pleasure of antiquaries to collect and preserve, are not of a very ancient date. Many of the 
ballads may be ancient in subject and in name, but in their present form they can scarcely be 
considered older than the art of printing, whilst three-fourths of them are evidently not so 
ancient.”’ 

There is a great and a profound truth touched upon in these few words. What 
is it, we may ask, that has for so many centuries puzzled the most diligent of 
antiquarians in their researches into the ancient traditions of different countries ? 
There are found for instance, amongst Scandinavians, Teutons, and Arabians, 
sagas, stories, fables, which, whea analyzed, are discovered to be at bottom the 
same, but in their details widely different ; and yet each claiming, by the manner 
in which it is narrated, to be indigenous to the people, and to the very land in 
which it is circulated. The solution to the mystery is to be discovered in the fact, 
that as the body assimilates to itself the food on which it subsists, so it is with 
the mind—everything that pleases the fancy, or soothes the spirit, or gratifies 
the pride of man, he assimilates to himself or to his ancestors, or to the country 
in which he dwells, or tothe times in which he lives ; and so the saga, tale, or fable 
which found its first heroes and listeners in the arid sands of Arabia, when borne 
to the cold shores of Scandinavia, or into the deep forests of Germany, makes for 
itself a new abode, and creates new and fitting actors for the old myth, tradition, 
song, or story. And thus it is with the old popular ballad; its popularity con- 
tinues, but as the old actors are forgotten, the names of more modern and better- 
known personages supply their place. The ballad is modernized; and there is 
great difficulty in distinguishing between the old composition and the modern 
imitation, 

The value of the historical ballad consists in its giving a history of the time, as 
that history was actually written by a contemporary singer; for there is this dis- 
tinction to be noted between the epic poem and the ballad: the epic is the ‘chaunt 
of the victor; the ballad is the rhymed expression of sorrow for the loss, troubles, 
and disasters of the unfortunate. Christianity has ballads in every language; but 
in Paganism there is little worthy of being ranked as pathetic poetry beyond the 
(lramas of the Greek tragedians, and the “ Tristia”’ of Ovid. ; ; 

It is not, however, to be supposed that the universal character of the ballad is 
sadness, grief, or dependency. Elicited by the misfortunes of a desperate cause, 
it exhibits its strength in the bitterness of its hatred, the blight of its scorn, and 
the scathing power of its satire. This is the editor's description of the Jacobite 
ballad-writers prior to the great conflict with the Hanoverians, and after it had 
been decided in favour of the latter 

*‘ Satire, with them, was not ‘a polished razor keen,’ but a cud el or a battering ram: not a 
thing that merely drew blood, but that broke the skull and smashed the bones. But after the 
fatal aight of Culloden, the voice of the coarse humorist, if not altogether silenced, was softened 
or subdued. There had been a time to sing and to dance, but it had passed, and the day of 
lamentation had succeeded it. The rhymers had flourished in one epoch, it was now the turn of 


the poets. Sorrow for the vanquished, and indignation against the victors, superseded all the 
lighter emotions which had hitherto found their expression in songs. ballads. and epigrams; and 
gs, ballads, ar g ; 


* The Jacobite Ballads of Scotland, from 1685 to 174, with an Appendix of modern 
Jacobite Songs. London and Glasgow: Richard Griffin & Co., Publishers to the University 
of Glasgow, 1850. ; = 





| 








the echoes of national music that came from Scotland, came from saddened hearts, and from 
desolate and all but depopulated giens.”’ 

Here, then, in this volume, is the authentic record of the national feelings at a 
most important epoch in the history, not merely of Scotland, but of the British 
empire. Assuredly such a collection is one of deep and thrilling interest. The 
greatest historian that ever lived did not deem the lyrical compositions of other 
nations unworthy of a reference, whilst he found fault with the vanity of the 
Greeks and the apathy of the Romans for bestowing neither care nor thought 
upon what sustained and invigorated popular feeling—the historical ballad— 
**Caniturque adhuc barbaras apnd gentes.” 

The volume is very carefully edited. There is not only an introduction point. 
ing out what has been done by others in the attempt to make a selection of 
Jacobite ballads; but each particular piece introduced into this volume has a 
preliminary notice pointing out the time it was written, as well as the circum. 
stances and personages to which it refers; and appended to what may be justly 
designated ‘‘the historical’’ ballad, are some of the compositions which the 
editor designates ‘“‘modern Jacobite songs ’’—by Burns, Campbell, Cunningham, 
the Ettrick Shepherd, &c. What they lack in historical accuracy is more than 
compensated for by the sweetness of their poetry, and the pathos of their senti- 
ments. Scotchmen ought to prize this book; and by all lovers of truth and 
poetry it should be received as a welcome gift. 





THE PRAIRIE AND OVERLAND TRAVELLER.* 


Toa person intending to emigrate to Australia or America, this is an invaluable 
book, and to one resolved upon remaining at home its perusal cannot fail to be 
amusing and instructive. The most curious information and the most strange 
instructions are to be encountered at every page. What, for instance, can be 
more odd to the London-reared reader (who finds for his money, in almost every 
street he passes through, a superabundance of the necessaries and luxuries of 
life), than to be told that if he wishes to have vegetables with his dinner for the 
next three months, he must have them cut, when fresh, into very thin slices, 
then subjected to a very powerful press, which will remove the juice, and leave 
them like a solid cake, which solid cake is to be thoroughly dried in an oven, 
when it will become almost as hard as a rock. The value of the vegetable going 
through this process is, that “a small piece of it, about half the size of a man’s 
hand, when boiled, swells up so as to fill a vegetable dish, and is sufficient for 
four men!” The author declares that these ‘‘ compressed vegetables’’ are the 
best preparation for prairie travelling” that has yet been discovered. “A single 
‘ation weighs, before being boiled, an ounce, and a cubic yard contains 16,000 
rations.” Another delicacy of the emigrant traveller, which is unknown to the 
stay-at-home Londoner, is designated ‘“pemmican.’’ We add Captain Marcy’s 
description of this foreign tit-bit, feeling a perfect confidence it will not be one of 
the new dishes laid before our aldermen and common councilmen at the next 
Lord Mayor’s dinner. 

‘* The pemmican, which constitutes almost the entire diet of the Fur Company’s men in the 
North-west, is prepared as follows:—The buffalo meat is cut into thin flakes, and hung up to 
dry in the sun, or before a slow fire; it is then pounded between two stones, and reduced toa 
powder; this powder is placed in a bag of the animal's hide, with the hair on the outside; melted 
grease is then poured into it, and the bag sewn up. It can be eaten raw, and many prefer it so. 
Mixed with a little flour and boiled, it is a very wholesome and exceedingly nutritious food, and 
will keep fresh for a long time.” 

So much for the food of travellers and emigrants to the far west ; and now for 
the costume most suitable for them. The coat should be short and stout, the 
shirt of red or blue flannel, the pantaloons of a soft woollen material, the socks 
woollen, with stout boots, “coming up well to the knees, so as to admit the 
pants.” These Captain Marcy says are “best for horsemen, and they guard 
against rattlesnake bites.” Here is the captain’s picture of himself when travel- 
ling in very cold weather over the rocky mountains : the like of it has never been 
seen in Piccadilly, High Holborn, or the Strand :— 

‘“«T wore two pairs of woollen socks, and a square piece of thick blanket sufficient to cover the 
feet and ankles, over which were drawn a pair of thick buckskin mocassins, and the whole 
enveloped in a pair of buffalo-skin boots with the hair inside, made open in front, and tied with 
buckskin strings. At the same time I wore a pair of elk-skin pants, which most effectually 
prevented the air from penetrating to the skin, and made an excellent defence against brush 


and thorns. » 

The author of this work has passed more than twenty-five years in exploring 
the interior of the American continent. In his peregrinations he has been thrown 
exclusively on his own resources, and to sustain life, as well as to make progress, 
he has had to resort to various expedients. In this book he gives to the reader 
the benefit of his experience, advising the emigrant and traveller as to what they 
should do in the way of preparing for their journeys, and warning them as to 
what they should not do, if they wished to escape from unnecessary trouble, and 
to avoid encumbering themselves with useless lumber. As these pages are all 
the result of practical experience, they will be found of inestimable value to the 
persons for whose instruction they have been specially written. 








MISCELLANEOUS NOTICES. 


“A Thesaurus of German Poetry, with Explanatory Notes.” By Charles 
Graeser. London: David Nutt, 270, Strand.—In this volume there are 450 
pieces of poetry, by 120 different German authors, and all selected with a view to 
the requirements of school and private teaching, as well as self-instruction. The 
extracts are preceded by a concise description of the principal periods in the 
history of German poetry, and a short critical notice of the chief poets from whose 
works extracts are made. In the volume will be found fables, parables, ballads, 
legends, songs, elegies, odes, sonnets, madrigals, dramatic scenes, didactic poems, 
satires, riddles, and epigrams. Thus, it will be seen, there are specimens of all 
kinds of poetry comprised within the plan of the compiler, who has given to the 
reader the advantage of appending explanatory notes to passages which he con- 
ceived might cause embarrassment or perplexity to the learner. In his desire to 
leave no difficulty in the way of the pupil, Mr. Graeser supplies explanations to 
words and passages which, in our judgment, require no such elucidation ; as, for 
instance (we take our illustrations from a single page, p. 404), when he tells us 
that die Hand in den Schooss legen, is a Germanism signifying “to be idle, 
totally inactive ;” that der Bise means “the fiend; that “lion-conqueror’” 18 
synonymous with “the conqueror of the lion,” der Liwensieger, der Besieger des 
Liwen; hochbeherzt, “ generous, high-minded ;” Priifzeit, “time of trial,’ &c- 
The selections are made with taste and judgment; and considering that the 
volume is intended to be placed in the hands of the young, the compiler is fairly 
entitled toclaim for it these most important recommendations ; that all the preces 
chosen by him are of “acknowledged excellence, interesting in their subjects, and 
above all reproach in their moral tone.” Such a book is entitled to admission nt? 
schools and families. 








* The Prairie and Overland Traveller. A Companion for Emigrsnts, Traders, Tene 
Hunters, and Soldiers traversing great plains and prairies. By Captain R. B. Marcy. London: 
Sampson Low, Son, & Co., 47, Ludgate-hill. 1560. 
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“The Theory of Arithmetic.’”” London: C. Dolman.—The object of this little 
book. is to afford to those who have gone through a course of practical arithmetic, 
the opportunity of comprehending the rationale of what they learned in early life. 
It is intended to incite persons to a careful study of the theory of arithmetic. 
The value of this work has been already tested, for it is taken (as we are informed 
in the preface), from a manuscript which has been for some years used by the 
upper classes of St. Gregory’s College, Downside, from which it emanates. 








“Manual of Military Law.” By Colonel J. K. Pipon, Assistant Adjutant 
General at Head Quarters, and J. F. Collier, Esq., Barrister-at-Law. London: 
William H. Allen & Co., 7, Leadenhall-street.—The publication of this little volume 
is sanctioned by the Commander-in-Chief of the Army. It has, therefore, the 
advantage of being an official law-book on matters of vital importance to all the 
Queen’s subjects who are serving in the army and militia, or have enrolled them- 
selves as Volunteers. Its contents may be thus briefly stated:—It gives an 
account of the constitution, composition, and procedure of courts-martial ; a detail 
of the crimes that may be tried, and the sentences that may be awarded by each 
description of court ; a notice of the practice and procedure of courts of inquiry ; 
a short exposition of the law of evidence ; an abstract of the acts governing the 
Volunteer force; an account of the law relating to recruiting; a review of the 
duties, obligations, and liabilities of soldiers to civilians and the civil power; of 
the duties of civilians towards the military; and of the legal rights, privileges, 
and exemptions of soldiers. The highest authority at the Horse Guards has 
already declared of this volume, that “it contains much instructive matter,” and 
also that it must be ‘a most useful addition to the books required by regulation 
to be in possession of the officers of the army.” It is scarcely necessary to add, 
that being so recognized by the highest military authorities, a copy of it ought 
also to be purchased by every distinct corps of the Volunteers. 





‘‘ The Volunteer’s Manual of Health,” By H. Smith, M.D. London: Ward & 
Lock, 158, Fleet-street. One great, important, and most valuable consequence 
flowing from ‘the Volunteer” impulse that now pervades all parts of Great 
Britain, will be forcing the young men of the middle classes of society to develop 
their muscular strength by manly exercises. The leisure of the rich has at all 
times afforded them abundant time for exercising their limbs in rustic sports. 
The necessities of the poor in agricultural labours has made them a hearty and 
stalwart population. Both, when united together in the field of battle—the 
aristocracy as officers, the poor as soldiers,—have by their courage and corporeal 
strength, maintained the military fame of England. But it is only with the 
Volunteer movement that the middle classes have had the opportunity of exhi- 
biting the courage that animates them. For the purposes of war bravery alone is 
not sufficient ; there must be also the physical strength and energy to endure 
fatigue. That energy can only be acquired by constant practice in gymnastic 
exercises ; and the value of this little volume consists in the fact that it gives 
practical instructions for promoting the physical development of the human body. 


“4 Complete Practical Guide to Her Majesty’s Civil Service.’’ London: 
James Blackwood, Paternoster-row.—At a time when so many young men in all 
parts of the British dominions are desirous of possessing accurate information 
upon the various subjects on which they may have to undergo examination, to 
enable them to enter upon the civil service of the Government, a volume such as 
the present cannot fail to be most acceptable. It specifies the various offices in 
the service, the emoluments attached to each, the different subjects on which 
candidates will be examined, and presents that which must be especially useful, 
specimens of the examination papers for every department used since the appoint- 
ment of the Commissioners. With this volume the way is cleared to all candi- 
dates; and, in fact, no one should think of becoming a candidate—that is, of 
exposing himself to examination and rejection—who has not made himself fully 
acquainted with its contents. The candidate must take things as they are. 
There is another question with which he has nothing to do, but upon which public 
opinion ought to be brought to bear, and that is the unnecessary tests of high 
education required from candidates for very humble positions in the public service 
—such, for instance, as letter-carriers, policemen, and tide-waiters. 


** Mary Rock; or, my Adventures in Texas.” By Percy B. St. John. London: 
C. H. Clarke, Paternoster-row.—The name of “St. John” is one well known 
and respected in modern literature. It is connected with classical lore, with 
honest and consistent politics, and with more than one very agreeable contribution 
to light literature. The author of this volume has made himself by his American 
novels no unworthy rival to such writers as Cooper and Bird. The “ Adventures 
in Texas”’ are fitting companions to the North-American Indian romances of the 
author; and some of them are depicted with a vividness of power, and a minute- 
ness of detail, that will remind the reader of some of the imaginary incidents in 
Paul Feval’s best story of ‘‘ Les Couteaux d'Or.” Of the two, however, we give 
the preference to what seems to be the sincere statements of the English writer. 
With him there is the genuineness of truth, whilst with the French romancist there 
is a constant straining after striking effects, no matter how much veracity may be 
departed from, or probability sacrificed. 


“ Hankinson’s Poems.” London: Hatchard & Co., 187, Piccadilly.—The 
poems of the Rev. Thomas Edwards Hankinson, M.A. (late of Corpus Christi 
College, Cambridge, and minister of St. Matthew’s Chapel, Denmark-hill), have 
now reached a fifth edition. These poems are mostly on religious subjects ; and 
of their author this curious anecdote is to be mentioned, that not only was he for 
several successive years the winner of the Seatonian prize—a prize given for the 
best English poem on a sacred theme,—but in 1831, the usual prize of £10 was 
increased to £100, on account of the distinguished merit of the first poem in this 
volume, entitled ‘‘ David playing the Harp before Saul.” 

“Clever Boys of Our Time, and how they became Famous Men.” By the 
author of “ Famous Boys,” and “ Heroines of Our Time.” London: Darton & Co., 
58, Holborn-hill.—This little volume is well suited as a prize-book for schools. 
It contains a brief biography of Lord Macaulay, Faraday, Dickens, Cobden, 
Bianconi, George Cruickshank, Fairbairn, the brothers Chambers, Sir John 
Franklin, W. 8. Lindsay, Joseph Hume, Dargan, Heywood, Arago, Thomas 
Spencer, Sir D. Brewster, William Howitt, B. D’Israeli, Francis Horner, and 
Joseph Brotherton. 





“Lays of the Reformation, and other Lyrics, Scriptural and Miscellaneous.” 
By Jane Crewdson, author of “The Singer of Eisenach,’ “Aunt Jane’s Verses 
for Children,’ &c. London: Hatchard & Co., 187, Piccadilly.—The poems con- 
tained in these volumes realize the promise that is given in the title-page. To 
use the words of the author, they take up “a stray echo from the voice of history, 
and give it back in rhyme.” 





| must prove interesting to every person living in this city. 
| is a review of Mr. Roach Smith’s truthful work, “ Illustrations of Roman 


THE EDINBURGH REVIEW. 


The new number of the Edinburgh contains nine articles:—1, Recent 
Geographical Researches; 2, Memoirs of the Master of Sinclair; 3, Max 
Miiller’s Ancient Sanskrit Literature; 4, Grotius on the Sources of Interna- 
tional Law; 5, The Churches of the Holy Land; 6, The Grand Remonstrance : 
7, Scottish County Histories; 8, Brain Difficulties; 9, The United States and 
Mr. Buchanan. Of these articles two are devoted to national subjects, and both 
are of great interest. In the review of ‘‘the Master of Sinclair's’ book, we have 
an account of a work—the veritable work of a genuine Jacobite—which Sir 
Walter Scott had at one time undertaken to edit, and yet, eventually, shrank 
from giving to the press, because it contained details calculated to offend the feel- 
ings of still surviving relatives of those whose names were introduced by the 
original writer. The “moral” to be drawn from the Master of Sinclair's book is, 
that his contemporaries, whether Whigs or Tories, Jacobites or Hanoverians, 
were a very base, a very selfish, and a very unprincipled set of men, and the 
author himself not one particle superior to the worst of the bad men he described 
and denounced. A civil war is not an epoch of virtue in any land. It may pro- 
duce great generals, but it makes too frequently very unprincipled politicians, as 
in the midst of its perils and temptations men are seeking to ally themselves, not 
to what is most true, but what has the best chance of being finally successful. 
The article on ‘“ County Histories” tells a piece of news which will appear very 
strange to most persons, and that is the late period at which there was com- 
pleted a satisfactory map of Scotland. The article on “ Brain Difficulties” is a 
review of Dr. Forbes Winslow’s able work on “ Insanity,’ which was noticed at 
some length in the first number of “Tue Lonpon Review.” In the article upon 
“the United States and Mr. Buchanan,” the writer takes a strong and decided 
part with “the Republicans” as opposed to ‘‘the Democrats” in the pending 
Presidential Election. We doubt the prudence of any such manifestation. The 
British people have no right to busy themselves with the internal politics of the 
United States, and the exhibition of a sympathy by a leading organ of public 
opinion with either of the American parties, at a moment when both are 
struggling for power, is—considering the jealousy that exists in the States of any 
foreign interference—more likely to injure than to serve the party in whose tri- 
umph the foreigner has expressed himself interested. 

In the article upon “The Grand Remonstrance,” there is a review of Mr. 
Forster’s very able work bearing that title. The Edinburgh, like the last 
Quarterly, takes advantage of the subject to discuss the wisdom of the proceed- 
ings of Pym and his associates. The question raised is this :--Was Pym justified 
in the course he adopted ? Those who think a republic better than a limited 
monarchy will, of course, decide the question in the affirmative. At the time 
when * The Grand Remonstrance” was resolved upon, England had all the secu- 
rities for a limited monarchy which she at this moment possesses ; but then, there 
was the perfidious and treacherous conduct of the king to be guarded against. 
Was there no other way of defending public liberty but by the hazards of a civil 
war? Both Edinburgh and Quarterly Reviews think there was. But then, if a 
republic was to be preferred to a monarchy, even that was not finally secured. 
And whilst it lasted, what is to be said respecting it? There was the grand 
military rule of Oliver Cromwell—Mr. Carlyle’s great hero. But how much 
substantial liberty was enjoyed by Englishmen under the Protectorate of 
Cromwell? We have upon this point the evidence of a republican—one of 
King Charles’s judges—who thus describes the state of England when Crom. 
well sat as supreme ruler in Whitehall, and had as his executive deputies a major- 
general in every district in England :— 

‘¢ In the mean time the major-generals carried things with unheard-of insolence in their several 
precincts ; decimating to extremity whom they pleased, and interrupting the proceedings of law 
upon petitions of those who pretended themselves aggrieved ; threatening such as would not yield 
a ready submission to their orders with transportation to Jamaica or some plantation in the 
West Iudies, and suffering none to escape their persecution but those that would betray their 
own party by discovering the persons that had acted with them or for them.’’~—Ludlow's 
Memoirs, vol. ii. p. 559. 

“The Grand Remonstrance”’ led to this state of things; and this again to the 
restoration of Charles II., and arbitrary power; and that, finally, to the Revolu- 
tion, at which not one of Pym’s democratic propositions were adopted; but the 
state of things was restored to nearly the point at which it had arrived when 
“The Grand Remonstrance” was determined upon. Events did not justify the 
policy of Pym, but they vindicated the propriety of the course adopted by Lord 
Falkland, and “‘ the Constitutional party,” that acted with him, both against and 
for the king. It is not necessary to do more than refer to the articles on Grotius, 
Geography, Sanskrit Literature, and the Churches of the Holy Land, as being 
well worthy of perusal. 





MAGAZINES FOR NOVEMBER. 


Tur most remarkable article in the Cornhill Magazine is dedicated to 


“Oratory.” The topic isa large one, and has employed the thoughts and pens of 


able writers at all times. Cicero and Quinctilian have dwelt upon it at some length; 
and there is extant the letter of the younger Pliny to Cornelius Tacitus, inviting him 
to an oral discussion, or the composition of an essay, on the subject. The writer in 
the Corahill has, however, nothing to say of such orators as Lysias, A¢schines, 
Hyparides, Demosthenes, Cato, the Gracchi, Casar, Cwlius, and that most 
remarkable of all harangue-makers, of whom it was said (and the only one ef 
whom it ever has been said) that “his best speech was his longest speech” 

Marcus Tullius— Cujus oratio optima fertur esse qu# maxima.” Instead of 
the old-world orators, the writer in the Cornhi/l dwells upon the respective merits 
of such modern speechifyers as Lord Lyndhurst, Lord Derby, Mr. Gladstone, 
Mr. Spurgeon, and Mr. Punshon. The Cornhill contains two picces of verse, 
which their writers and perhaps the editor consider to be poetry ; a very pleasant 
“roundabout paper,” a valuable article on “Work,” and the continuation of 
« Framley Parsonage.’ There are three magnificent engravings in the Art Journal. 
The first, Turner’s remarkable picture of “The Country Blacksmith,” engraved 
by C. W. Sharpe; the second, “The Lower Lake of Killarney,” engraved by 
Wallis, from a picture by M. Anthony; and the third, * Paul and Virginia,”’ 
engraved by J. H. Baker, from the group by J. Durham. In addition to these 
there is a great number of very beautiful wood-engravings illustrating the 
pictures of Raffaelle, Mr. and Mrs. S. C. Hall’s valuable and interesting 
companion-guide (by railway) in South Wales, an account of the Amoor Country, 
and a description of the Hudson from the Wilderness to the Sea. Amongst the 
purely literary articles next in contribution—not accompanicd with ither copper- 
plate or wood-engravings—we recommend to particular attention, “A Trip to 
the Art Exhibition at Brussels,” ‘West the Monarch of Mediocrity,” and 
“ Leslie and his Contemporaries.” Considering its attractions, both in origmal 
writing and exquisite illustrations, the Art Journal should be the most successfal 
of publications. There is in the present number of the Eclectic an article that 
* Roman London’? 
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Lomion.” The article “On the Neological Tendencies of the Age” will pro- 
yoke contradiction, and excite controversy. We doubt the correctness of the 
writer’s assertion, that there are at this moment in England “ hosts of ecclesias- 
tical radicals prepared to rase the churches of Christendom to their very founda- 
tions, erase every article from the Christian creed, trample down every barrier to 
coramanion,” &c. &c. In “ Zinzendorf” there is a very pithy extract from the 
“Histary of the Moravians”; and in ‘“ Michael Angelo” the attempt is, with 
some success, made to render the wonderful gifts of that extraordinary genius 
—poet, painter, statuary, and architect—more generally known. There 
are other good and interesting articles, which we have not space to notice. 
There is a graphic, characteristic, but not very flattering portraiture of Thomas 
Carlyle, in Bentley's Miscellany. The writer takes as his authorities the 
descriptions given by German writers, who had seen Mr. Carlyle at home 
and abroad. But perhaps the article will not be read with less general 
pleasure, because it is tinged with ill-nmature. Bentley will be found particu- 
larly welcome from the manner in which the story entitled ‘The House, 
Blaswick”’ is continued, as well as the contribution ‘‘ The Shingleton Mystery,” 
by Dudley Costello, and Onidas’s four chapters upon “ Our Diamonds Reset.” 
The New Monthly contains two articles which deserve to be universally read ; 
the first is entitled “The Druses of the Haraun,” the second, “ Strauenzee.” In 
the biography of “ Strauenzee” is opened one of the most melancholy chapters 
in connection with the history of the royal family of England. ‘ Strauenzee”’ 
was a doctor in the court of Denmark, when the lovely and ill-fated Princess 
Matilda, sister of George II1., was united to the King of Denmark—a miserable 
and brutal idiot. Strauenzee was executed on the charge of high treason, the 
pretence being that he was the paramour of the young Queen; but his real 
offence in the estimation of his and her persecutors being that both were com- 
bining to effect reforms which would have lessened the influence of the oligarchy, 
that held both the crown and people in thraldom. The light articles in Colburn 
are amusing, and there is a sweet piece of poetry contributed by W. Charles 
Kent. The first article in the Dublin University, entitled “The Vice of our 
Current Literature,” will, we apprehend, give offence to most of those who 
have, in our day, obtained a high name as authors. The main fault found 
with them is—a superfluity of words, an elaborated minuteness on insignificant 
details. Carlyle, Dickens, Thackerary, Tennyson, Trollope, Miss Mulock, Haw- 
thorne, Ruskin, Kingsley, are all charged with the same offence. The youngest 
of all the monthly periodicals Duffy's Hjbernian is not a periodical dealing in 
controversy, but it is intensely Irish. There are no less than eleven articles, 
* racy of the sort.” To Irishmen at home and abroad this periodical must be a 
very welcome monthly visitor. In Fraser there are three particularly good articles, 
“The Philosophy of Marriage,’ “ Alexander Von Humboldt at the Court of 
Berlin,” and “ Hunting and Hunters.” In Macmillan’s Magazine, the editor 
contributes a very genial specimen of criticism in an article on “The Life 
and Poetry of Keats.” “Tom Brown at Oxford” is worthy of “Tom Brown’s 
School Days.” A timely and appropriate contribution upon the affairs of Italy 
is given by Mr. J. S. Barker. With an accurate knowledge of the past, there is 
combined a clear insight as to the future. Italy is “the beginning of the end” 
to old, long-established, but effete systems of government in Europe. 





p= 


FOREIGN LITERATURE. 


Tux number of verses contained in the ‘Odes of Horace,” do not even equal 
the number of commentators and translators of his works. One would conse- 
quently imagine that, at the latter end of the year 1560, it would be a discouraging 
task to publish again another version of this poet. Not so, however. Every year 
renewed attempts are made, without exhausting the patience of readers or pub- 
lishers. Hardly has the public had time to become acquainted with a literal 
translation in French by Mr. Cass-Robine, an Englishman, than M. Worms de 
Romilly,* produces a fresh rendering in prose, which, although elegantly written, 
shows, to a certain extent, the impracticability of an exact translation of Horace 
into the French language. The author claims the merit of having kept as closely 
as possible to his text, and in the 4th Ode— 





**Solvitur acris hiem grata vice, &c.,”’ 


he renders canis pruinis, by “Givre étincelant.” In the 15th Ode, In Chlorin 
famosisque laboribus, becomes ‘ scandaleuses amours,’’ which is certainly the 
sense of the phrase, but by no means an exact translation, We could quote many 
shortcomings such as these. Sometimes fifteen or sixteen words of the text, 
require forty or fifty to express the idea in French. This translation is, never- 
theless, better than many that have preceded it. 

At no period have the basis and principles of the Catholic religion been more 
seriously and carefully investigated than during the last ten years in France. 
Hardly a month elapses without the publication of a philosophical work on this 
subject. M. Edmond Scherer, in a volume of nearly 600 pages,t just issued, has 
made a survey of the actnal state of religion in that country. He begins by 
examining the inspiration of Scripture, and proceeds to the theological points 
of discussion between Catholics and Protestants. Well acquainted with religious 
criticism in England and in his own country, he discusses the merits of the works 
of John Stirling (“ Essays”), of T. A. Froude (“the Nemesis of Faith’), and 
F. Newman (“ Phases of Faith ;’’ “The Soul, her Sorrows and her Aspirations’’). 
He then passes in review the various opinions which have prevailed successively 
since Joseph de Maistre, Lamennais, le Pére Graty, up to the present time, when 
Veuillot, Taine, Proudhon, and Ernest Renau, taking history as the basis of their 
discussion, have tried to reconcile rationalism with the various creeds of Christianity. 
The work of M. Scherer, althongh composed of several distinct articles, forms a 
whole which gives an interesting sketch of religious criticism in France from 
1850 to 1860. 

Although it may not be generally acknowledged, the religions movement of the 
seventeenth century in France forms, in a literary point of view, one of the 
giories of the era of Lonis XIV. Bossuet, Bourdaloue, and others, speak with 
respect of the great preachers of what was then called the persecuted or reformed 
Church —“ !'Eglise persécutée.” 

The Huguenots rendered a great service to Christianity, for France was 
progressing rapidly towards total impiety, and if Luther and Calvin had not 
appeared, the reformation of abuses in the Catholic Church would have been 
produced by the works of Rabelais, of Montaigne, and of Charron. 

In this respect the French evangelical preachers of the seventeenth century 
are well worth studying, and as no work had hitherto appeared embracing their 
lives and doctrine, M. A. Vinet's book is very welcome.t He carefully examines 


* Horace: Odes, E es, Poéme Béculaire, | trad r , : 

Paris: Firmin a : David Nutt. uits par M. Worms de Romilly. 1 vol. 8vo. 
¢ Manges de Critique Religieuse. Par Edmond Scherer. “= . 
London: David Nutt. 1860. erer. 1 vol. 8vo. Paris: Cherbuliez. 

t Histoire de la Prédication parmi les Réformés de Franc 7 os 
72) pp. Paris: Didot, London: David Nutt. 1860, ce au l7éeme sitcle, 1 vol. 8v0., 
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the history and influential power of ten of these pastors, from Pierre Moulin in 
1568, to Jacques Saurin in 1677, and in the present sceptical tone of the French 
mind, this work may do much good. It consists of lectures which were given by 
the late M. Vinet, a learned professor in Paris. 

The masterpiece of Moliére, ‘Le Misanthrope,” is universally known, and 
many may also recollect that the individual he had in view while describing that 
character was the the Duke de Montansier, whose austere honesty contrasted go 
strongly with the baseness of the courtiers of Louis XIV. Although the frieng 
of Turenne and Condé, and a patron of many of the poets of that period, no life 
of this influential statesman, warrior, and poet, connecting him with all the great 
events quorum pars magna fuit, had yet been written. M. Amedée Roux hag 
just filled up this desideratum,* and gives us a domestic history of French society 
from 1607 to 1690. The curious anecdotes interspersed throughout these volumes 
make it a sort of supplement to the ‘‘ Mémoires of St. Simon,” the English transla. 
tion of which has been so eagerly read. When they tried to irritate the Duke de 
Montausier against Moliére for having so palpably represented him on the stage, 
** Why should I be angry,” replied he, “il faut que l’original soit bon, puisque la 
copie est si belle.” (The original must be excellent since the copy is so admig. 
able). 

It may not perhaps be uninteresting to the literary English public to know that 
a French author has published in Paris a work connecting the family of the 
Prince Consort of England with the life of Voltaire.t M. Evariste Bavoux, who 
dedicates his work to the reigning Duke of Saxe Cobourg-Gotha Ernest II., had 
previously made long and frequent visits to Ferney, Voltaire’s residence, and 
presented to the Institut de France numerous inedited letters of the French 
philosopher ; but this correspondence with the Princess of Meiningen, who married 
in 1729, the Duke of Saxe Gotha, had been until now inaccessible, notwithstanding 
its great historial importance! The princess was highly esteemed by Frederick 
the Great, and contributed essentially, although indirectly, to the treaty which 
put an end to the destructive Seven Years’ War. It was at her request that 
Voltaire wrote, and to her that he dedicated his “ Annales de Empire.” The 
letters here published extend from the 10th August, 1752, to the 26th August, 
1767, a period of fifteen years, containing 140 epistles of Voltaire alone, of very 
great literary and historical interest. 

There is nothing which affords a greater proof of the doubts and unsettled state 
of public opinion in France on all subjects, social, political, and religious, than the 
innumerable works published daily on the social condition and the religious revo- 
lution of the nineteenth century. To satisfy the views of a Frenchman, everything 
must begin ab ovo; for he considers that the world has been living in harness 
under a yoke for nearly two thousand years. Edgar Quinet is especially one of 
these discontented spirits, whose chief aim is universal reform. His political 
works just publishedt open with a general introduction to the writings of Marnix 
de Sainte Aldegonde, the great opponent of Philip II. of Spain in the fearful 
battle for civil and religious liberty in the Netherlands during the sixteenth 
century. 

Edgar Quinet then examines from his own point of view the present religious 
and moral situation of Europe, the education of the people, and the antagonism of 
the Roman Catholic and Protestant doctrine on this subject. 

The second volume treats of the revolution of 1848, and of the French inter- 
vention in the affairs of Italy. 

The most striking feature of this book is its continual aim at destroying the 
existing state of things, without substituting any but vague theories to replace the 
old abuses. This seems to us the usual characteristic of French works on reform: 
they very seldom see the practical side of any question. 








LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 


Mr. Hepworth Dixon’s new work about to be published by Mr. John Murray, 
will be entitled “The Personal History of Lord Bacon’’—and not “ Francis 
Bacon, his Life and Character,’’ as at first erroneously announced. It will con- 
tain upwards of a hundred letters of personal interest ; letters from Bacon to his 
mother, to his brother Anthony, and others ; letters of Lord Essex, grants from 
Queen Elizabeth, &c. It will, for the first time, tell who Lady Bacon was, and the 
circumstance of Bacon’s courtship and marriage. The author has, we believe, 
had valuable help from the private papers of the Duke of Manchester, Lord 
Auckland, Sir John Pakington, and others, and has made important discoveries 
at Lambeth, in the Privy Council Office, the Bodleian Library, and the Rolls 
Office. The book will appear on the same day in London and Boston. 

Messrs. Simpkin & Marshall are preparing to publish “ Thoughts on the Voca- 
tion and Progression of the Teacher,” by Miss Jilly; also, by the same writer, 
“The Harmony of Education.” 

Messrs. Griffin & Co., of London and Glasgow, will issue immediately a new 
edition of ‘‘ The Family Shakspeare,”’ in which nothing is added to the original 
text; but those words and expressions are omitted which cannot, with propriety, 
be read in a family. The work will be illustrated, and edited by Thomas Bowdler, 
F.R.S., F.S.A. 

Messrs. Lockwood announce a new novel by the author of “ A Trap to Catch a 
Sunbeam,” called ‘‘ Minnie’s Love.” 

Miss Yonge, the authoress of the ‘ Heir of Redcliffe,’ appears to be never weary 
of well-doing. Besides editing the ‘“ Monthly Packet,” the most interesting and 
popular of all the religious serials, she has undertaken to issue a new work under 
the title of the ““‘ Monthly Paper of Sunday Reading,” consisting of short papers 
illustrating subjects connected with each Sunday. To be published by John and 
Charles Mozley, of Paternoster-row. Miss Yonge has just finished another child's 
book, called ‘‘ The Pigeon Pie.” 

Messrs. Simpkin & Marshall will publish during the next week, the second 
series of Miss Agnes Strickland’s “‘ Old Friends and New Acquaintances.” They 
also announce, by the same author, “The Lives of the Bachelor Kings of Eng- 
land,’ with portraits. 

Mr. Harrison, of Pall Mall, will publish immediately, “ Agatha,’ a Christmas 
book, by the author of “ Queen Leeta,” with illustrations on steel and wood, by 
Hablot K. Browne. 

Mr. Crockford is following up his labours bestowed in the production of a 
“Clerical Directory,” by an undertaking of a similar character and extent, 
announced under the title of “The Scholastic Directory for 1861,” which is t? 
comprehend full lists of both English and foreign public and private schools, with 
a copious index. : “ 

Messrs. Bradbury & Evans announce “ Health, Husbandry, and Handicraft, 
by Harriet Martineau; “ Japanese Fragments,” by Captain Sherard Osborn ; 4” 


* Montausier, sa Vie et son Temps. 1 vol. 8vo. Paris: Didier & Co. London: David Nutt. 
+ Voltaire a Ferney. Sa Correspondence avec la Duchesse de Saxe Gotha, suivie de om 
et de Notes Historiques entidrement inédites, par Evariste Bavoux, 1 vol. Svo. Paris: 
& Co. London: David Nutt. - 
t CRuvres Politiques de Edgar Quinet, 2 vols, Syo. Brussels: 1860, F, van Meened- 
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‘«‘ Evan Harrington; or, He would bea Gentleman,” by George Meredith, reprinted 


from “ Once a Week.” 


Messrs. Smith & Elder are bestowing unusual pains on the production of 


«‘ Shakspeare and his Birthplace.” 


It will be profusely illustrated, and printed 


on tinted paper, and gorgeously bound, and altogether will form one of the leading 


“Christmas Books” of the season. 








LIST OF NEW BOOKS AND 


NEW EDITIONS. 


From NOVEMBER 2yp tro NOVEMBER 8rnu. 


About’s -) Rome Contemporaine. §8vo. 
sewed & Dulau ™- 


Anderson’s Tales for Children. Post S8vo. 
cloth. 7s. 6d. Bell & Daldy. 

Ballyblunder. An Irish story. 2 vols. Post 
8vo. 6s. J. W. Parker. 

Brown's (Joseph) Ten Lectures on Ward's 
Errata of the Protestant Authorized Trans- 


lation of the Bible. Crown 8vo. cloth. 6s. 


Hamilton. 
Balfour’s (Mrs.) Working Women. 12mo. 
cloth. 2nd edition. 3s.6d. Bennett. 
Biglow Papers. Author's edition. Reduced. 


ost 8vo. 2s. 6d. Tribner. 

Barrow’s (John) Captain Cook’s Voyage of 
Discovery. Square 8vo, 7s. 6d. Longman. 

Bryce (James). A Treatise on Bookkeeping. 
New edition. Post 8vo. 5s. Longman. 

Blackwood’s One Shilling Diary. Feap. folio. 
ls. J. Blackwood. 

Bloomfield’s Farmer's Boy, Campbell's Plea- 
sures of Hope, and Coleridge’s Ancient 
Mariner. 5s. each. Low & Son. 

Broad (Rev. John) Lectures on Jonah. Post 
8vo. cloth. 3s. 6d. Simpkin. 

Combe (G.) Constitution of Man. 9th edition. 
Post 8vo. sewed. 2s. Simpkin. 

Collins (Wilkie) The Woman in White. New 
edition. 3 vols, Post 8vo. £1. 11s. 6d. 
Low & Son. 

Contorseau (Leon) Prosateurs et Poétes Fran- 

ais. New edition. 12mo., cloth. 6s. 6d. 


on an, 

Chatterton (Lady) Memorials of Admiral Lord 
Gambier. 2 vols. 8vo. cloth. £1. 8s. Hurst 
& Blackett. 

Dalton (W). List in Ceylon. 
5s. Griffith & Farran. 

Gilt. 5s, 6d. Griffith and Farran, 

Dod’s Covenanters. S8vo. cloth. 5s. 6d. Ed- 
monston, 

Dulkin (H. W.) Pearls from the Poets, with 
Preface, by Rey. T. Dale. Crown 4to. gilt, 
12s, Ward. 

Footsteps of the Flock : Memorials of the Rev. 


Feap. cloth, 





R. and Mrs. Bolton, 12mo. cloth, 4s. Ha- 
milton. 

France and her Emperors. 12mo. sewed, 
1s. 6d. Simpkin. 


Freese (John Henry) Everybody’s Book. 
Post 8vo. cloth. 12s. 6d. Longman. 

Fairbairn (Wm.) Useful Information for Engi- 
neers. Second Series, Post 8vo. cloth, 
10s. 6d. Longman. 

First and Last. A Poem. Feap, 8vo. cloth. 


6s. Longman. 
12mo, cloth, 10s. 6d. 


Glenier’s Highways. 
Butterworth. 

Griffin’s (Gerald) Collegians. 12mo. boards, 
Railway Library. 1s. 6d. Routledge. 

Gosse’s omen of Natural History. Post 
8vo. 7s. 6d. Nisbett. 

Gertrude Melton; or, Nature’s Nobleman. 
Post 8vo. cloth. 7s. 6d. Saunders & Otley. 
Goldsmith’s Deserted Village, Vicar of Wake- 
field, Gray’s Elegy, Keat’s Eve of St. 
Agnes, Milton’s L’ Allegro, Warton’s Ham- 
let, and Wordsworth’s Pastoral, 5s. each. 

Low & Son. 

Hunter (Rev. J.). Key to Introduction to 
Writing of Précis. 12mo.cloth. 1s. Long- 
man. 

neers Steam Engine Explained. §8vo. 
cleth. 10s. 6d. J. Weale. 

Hope Evermore ; or, Something to Do. 2 vols. 
Post 8vo. cloth. 12s. Cassell & Co. 

Handbook of Alphabets and Ornaments. 
12mo. sewed. 1s. Barnard. 

Hayes (W.) and Jaimins (J.) Concise Forms 
of Wills. 5th edition. Royall2mo, 18s, 
Sweet. 

Hunt (Robert). Ure’s Dictionary of Arts, 





edited by. 8vo. cloth. £4. Longman. 
Ditto. Half russia. £4. 14s, 6d. 
Longman. 


Jerrold (Blanchard). The Chronicles of the 
_Crutch. Post 8vo. cloth. 5s, Tinsley. 
Kennedy’s Heart and Mind. 12mo. cloth. 
2s. 6d. Nisbett. 

Little Lilly’s Travels. Foap.8vo, 28. Nelson. 





Lund (Thomas). A Key to Wood's Algebra, 
Post 8vo. cloth. 7s. 6d. Longman. 

Lowell (J. R.). The Biglow Papers. Second 
edition. Feap. 8vo. cloth. 3s. 6d. Hoitten. 

Lower’s Pationymica Britannica; a Diction- 
ary of Family Names. Royal 8vo. cloth. 
£1. 53. 0d. J. R. Smith. 

La Cava; or, Recollections of the Neapolitans. 
4 Ba 8vo. cloth. 10s. 6d. Saunders & 

ey. 

Liddell’s (Edward). Arithmetic for the Use 

of Schools. Feap. 8vo. cloth. 2s. Longman. 
Part 1. Cloth. 9d. Longman, 

———— Part 2. Cloth. 1s. 3d. Lon n. 

Miller’s Chemistry. Vol. If. New Edition. 
£1. J. W. Parker. 





Marryat (E.) Long Evenings, by. Super- 
Royal. 16mo, cloth, 2s. 6d. Griffith & 
Farran. 

Gilt. 3s. 6d. Griffith & Farran. 


Maclachan’s Law of Merchant Shipping. 
Royal 8vo. £1.12s. Maxwell. 

Magee (Rev. W. G.) Light of the Morning 
from the German of F. Arndt. 12mo. cloth. 
58. 6d. Bell & Daldy. 

Men who were Earnest. Illustrated. Crown 
8vo. gilt. 5s. Hogg & Son. 

Nicolo (Antonio). Narrative of Ten Years’ 
Imprisonment in the Dungeons of Naples. 
Crown 8vo. cloth, 3s. 6d. Bennett. 

Olshausen’s (Hermann) Biblical Commentary 
on the Gospel and the Acts of the Apostles, 
translated from the German. 4 vols, Crown 
8vo. cloth. £1.48. Hamilton. 

Oliver and Boyd’s Memorandum Book for 
1861. 18mo. cloth. 1s. 6d, Simpkin. 

Pastor’s Wife. New Edition. 12mo. 3s. 6d. 
Bennett. 

Park’s Travels. cloth. 5s. A. & C. Black. 

Pride and His Prisoners. By A. L. O. E. 
12mo. cloth. 3s. 6d. Nelson. 

Paterson (W.) Practical Statutes of 1860. 
12mo. cloth. 10s. 6d. Crockford, 

Peat’s Farmers’ Diary for 1861. 4to. 2s, 

Redding (C.) K A 
edding (C. eeping u earances, 
3 vale Bos? 8vo. ¢ othe et. lis 6d. Skeet. 

Szabad ae The State Policy of Modern 
Europe. 2 vols. 8vo. cloth. 12s. Longman. 

Spruner’s Historical Atlas. Author’s Edition, 
Oblong. 15s. Triibner. 

Half boards. £1.1s. Triibner. 

Seaman’s Pocket Manual, 1861. 1s. A. 
Byrne. 

Stone. The Justice’s Pocket Manual. 12mo., 
cloth. 8th Edition. 15s. Shaw and Son. 
State Policy of Modern Europe. 2 vols. Post 

8vo. cloth. 12s. Longman. 

Smith’s Exposition of Cartoons of Raphael. 





Post 8vo, 8s. 6d. Nisbett. 
Shakspeare’s Tempest. Illustrated. By B. 
Foster. 4to. cloth. Morocco. 10s, 6d, 


Bell & Daldy. 

The English Children Abroad. By the Author 
of Mamma’s Bible Stories. Crown 8vo,. 
cloth. 5s. Seeley. 


The Stepping Stone to Knowledge. Second 
Series. 18mo. sewed. Lon n. 

The Male Flirt. By Author of the Jilt. 12mo. 
boards, 2s. J. Blackwood. 


Thornbury’s (W.) Turkish Life and Character. 
2 vols. Post 8vo. £1.18. Smith & Elder. 
Theodosia Earnest. Feap. cloth, 3s. 6d. H. 

J. Tresidder. 


Tilsley’s Digest of the Stamp Acts. Eighth 
— 8vo. cloth. 10s. 6d. Stevens & 
on. 


Veitch (Mrs.). Tinsel and Gold; or, What 
Girls should Learn, 12mo. cloth, 2s. 6d. 
Nelson, 

Warren. The Promises of Jesus Christ. 
15s. Bell & Daldy. 

Wood, The Boy’s Own Book of Natural 
History. Feap. cloth. 3s. 6d. Routledge. 

Wills (Alfred). The Eagle’s Nest. Second 
Edition. Post 8vo. cloth. 12s. 6d. Long- 
man. 

Yonge (M.). 
Paleario, by. 
Bell & Daldy. 


4to, 


The Life and Times of Aonio 
2 vols. Svo. cloth. £1. 12s. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 
HE RELIEF of LUCKNOW.—The Triumphant Meeting of Havelock, 


Outram, and Colin Campbell, surrounded by their Brave Companions. This grand Picture, 
by T. J. Barker, Esq., is still ON VIEW from 9 to 6 o'clock. Admission Free, by Private 


Address Card. 
by artificial light. 


—_—_—_—_— 


N.B. In dark weather, and after 


3 o'clock, the Picture is brilliantly illuminated 
HAYWARD & LEGGATT, 79, CORNHILL. 








N EMORY.—DR. E. PICKS COURSE of LECTURES will be 
AYE delivered, at the MIDDLE SCHOOL, PECKHAM, on FRIDAY evenings, NOVEMBER 
17th, 24th, 30th; DECEMBER 7th and 14th, at EIGHT o'clock precisely. 


—.. 





—_—— 





HEATRE ROYAL, HAYMARKET.—MONDAY, November 12th, 
and during the week, the New Comedy, entitled THE BABES IN THE WOOD, and 


written by the Author of those successful } 


laymarket Comedies, ‘‘ Victims,” 


‘An Unequal 


Match,” ‘‘ The Contested Election,” and ‘The Overland Route.” Characters by Mr. Buckstone, 


Mr. Compton, Mr. Chippendale, 
After which, on MOND 


n _ Mr. W. Farren, Miss Amy Sedgwick, Mrs. Wilkins, &c. 
: AY, TUESDAY, and WEDNESDAY (for three nights only), BOX 
AND COX. Box, Mr. Buckstone; Cox, Mr. Compton, 


On THURSDAY, FRIDAY, and 


SATURDAY, FITZSMYTHE OF FITZSMYTHE HALL. Mr. Buckstone and Mrs. Wilkins. 
Concluding every evening with THE SUN AND THE WIND, by the Leelercas. 











| 


NEW THEATRE ROYAL, ADELPHI Sole Proprictor and Manager, 


Mr. B. WEBSTER.—E 


ement for a limited number of nights of Miss AGNES 


ROBERTSON and Mr. DION BOUCICAULT, who will appear every evening in the COLLEEN 


BAWN.—On Monday and gumng Se week, THE RI 


D. Fisher, Selby, Miss Woolgar, 


»bertson, Miss Woolgar, Mrs. Billin 
HATH CHARMS ; Mr, D. Fisher an 
th, 


E BRIGADE: Messrs. W. Smith, 


Kelly, and Mrs. Billington. THE COLLEEN BAWN, 
Messrs. D. Boucicault, D. Fisher, Billingtan, C. J. Smith, Romer, Warde, Miss Agnes | 

on, and Mrs. Chatterley. 
Miss K. Kelly. Commence at Seven, Acting manager, | 


To conclude with MUSIC 


K GYPTIAN HALL, PICCADILLY.—Miss EMMA STANLEY, havin 
returned from her tour through America, California, Sandwich Islands, Australia, 
India, has RE-COMMENCED her LYRIC ENTERTAINMENT, entitled, The SEVEN AGES 
of WOMAN, every evening, at eight (except we ey i on Saturdays at three afternoon.— 
Stalls, 3s. ; area, 2s.; gallery, 1s.; which can be taken daily at the Hall from eleven to three. 


HE BUCKLEYS IN LONDON.—ST. JAMES’S HAL 
NOW OPEN, EVERY NIGHT at Eight, and SATURDAY AFTERN 
Stalls, 3s. Area, 2s. 





Piccadilly. 
DAY N at Three, 
Gallery, 1s, Box-office open from Ten till Five, 28, Piccadilly. 








——= 
HE STANDARD LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
FINAL NOTICE.—BONUS YEAR. 
Sixtn Division oF Prorirts. 
All Policies effected before 15th Novempxe next will participate in the Division of Profits 
to be made as at that date, and secure a year’s additional Bonus over later entrants at 


subsequent divisions. 
Tue STANDARD Was ESTABLISHED IN 1825, 


The first Division of Profits took place in 1835; and subsequent Divisions have been made in 
1840, 1845, 1850, and 1855. 
The profits to be divided in 1860 will be those which have accumulated since 1855, 


Accumulated Fund ......... skesian nindentasbaabevambenbeadeesiaentecen £1,684,598 210 
I i inki ce seisacrsicdesbotbiarcuisaaabansvadaderubeiataneent 289,231 13 5 


The New Assurances effected during the last Ten Years alone amount to upwards of Five 
Millions sterling. 


WILL. THOS. THOMSON, Manager. 
H. JONES WILLIAMS, Resident beeretery. 
The Company’s Medical Officer attends at the London Office daily at Half-past One. 


POTOOD ncrccroqrovaresecocsscversese 82, KING WILLIAM STREET. 
EDINBURGH .o..cecseeceeees eeseoeee 3, GEORGE STREET gam Office), = 
DUBIAN. srcccrcesscreccoceconccsseese . 66, UPPER SACKVILLE STREET. 








RITISH NATION LIFE ASSURANCE ASSOCIATION. 
Chief Offices, 291, Regent-street, London. 
The REPORT for the Year 1859-60, showing the following results, may be had on application 
at the Chief Offices : — 
New Businzss. 


1,659 Proposals for the assurance of ................00 Snannpenentiaceteees £309,036 
1,096 Policies, assuring  ........6...csesees Sedigeeidcaetenshlin shaennAvienaeteks 212,400 
New Annual Premium Income 0f  ......ssseseceeeeerenes covecesocesscncecee 6,823 
ASSURANCES IN Force. 
FOB PORCOW CRIUTTIR .o.cacesessasesccescccsecosecexs SORTS PRIA SIERRO E £2,180,953 
Annual Premium Income ....... eubissdesecseeusabe GaabbbbAA Esko duerndenecess 72,200 
Invested Funds and Property ...ccococcscscsecccecsssescrscsevanseereneves » 181,156 
MAAN TEOVOTE TEOTOOR, , « csnidcisddrrcinincsecancoceesscseacetonecencescetiens 8,970 
Gross Annual Income ..............50066 pdunebhacdndedenabsdannbbabensdiaobbedacse 81,170 


Sprcrat ADVANTAGES. 


Policies become payable during the lifetime of the assured, without any increase of premium, 

Life Policies are indisputable, and not liable to forfeiture by inability to continue the 
premiums. 

Life Policies in full force during the days of grace, 

Annuities are granted on very liberal terms. 

Full particulars of these valuable and popular features will be found in the prospectus. 

Agents will find that they can readily do business, assisted by the peculiar advantages of this 


Institution. 
HENRY LAKE, Manager and Secretary. 





HE ROYAL INSURANCE COMPANY, 
29, Lombard-street, London, and Royal Insurance Buildings, Liverpool. 
TRustEgs. 
John Shaw Leigh, Esq. | John Naylor, Esq. 
Drerctors—rn Lonpon. 
Samuel Baker, Esq., Chairman. 

Robert Blake Byass, Esq. Edward Mackmurdo, Esq. 
Richard Cooke Coles, Esq. Henry M‘Chlery, Esq. 
Henry Kendall, Esq. Daniel Hen ucker, Esq. 
Thomas Lancaster, Esq. William Wainwright, Esq. 

John Westmoreland, Esq. 

In LiveRPoo.. 


Charles Turner, Esq., Chairman. 
Ralph Brocklebank, Esq., and Edward Johnston, Esq., 
Deputy Chairmen. 
George H. Horsfall, Esq. 
Richard Houghton, Esq. 
Maxwell Hyslop, E 
Roger Lyon Jones, Esq. 
E, Tertius Kearsley, Esq, 
James Lawrence, Esq. 
David Maleolmson, Esq. 
William J. Marrow, Esq. 
Francis Maxwell, Esq. 
William Smith, Esq, 
John Torr, Esq. 
The Royal Insurance Company is one of the largest offices in the kingdom. 


At the annual meeting of the 10thinst., the following highly satisfactory results were shown :—= 
FIRE DEPARTMENT. 


Notwithstanding the large accessions of business made annually through a long series 
of years, which obviously increase the difficulty of further advances, yet the Fire Pre- 
miums of the year 1859 rise above those of the preceding year, by a larger sum than has been 
obtained by the increase of any single year since the formation of the Company, excepting the 
year 1853; evidencing an advance of 60 per cent. in three years. To this circumstance 
must be attributed the gratifying announcement that the aceounts for the year show a profit 
of £42,488 3s. 4d. ; 

The following figures exhibit the progress of the whole Fire Branch, running over the last ten 
years :— 





T. Darnley Anderson, Esq. 
Michae] Belcher, Esq. 
George Booker, Esq. 
Thomas Bouch, Esq. 
Michael Bousfield, ‘fsq. 
David Cannon, Esq. 
Thomas Dover, Esq. 

8. R. Graves, Esq. 

James Holme, Esq. 
Thomas Dyson Hornby, Esq. 





Total Premium Increase of the Year 


Received. above _= a one, 

Se Sas POMGET TD BO — cenaricorereece 9,557 19 8 
1661. sessentinadindanciaeeati a raers 51 siheunienel ; 4,645 15 11 
BGB, sccrinncnceseeressaccoscesess 76,925 4 2 sandvebsatseae 24,251 18 3 
BN cs cscanetnansedunsessacaaunes 112,564 4 4 os 35,639 0 2 
Pein dcicncascqnasecsansigntes mS: * } SS eee coe 15,805 7 O 
ey eee 130,060 11 11 ditnaaneainant ‘ 1,601 0 7 
ia riskipeseisiatindns ibe tntess 2 SS ot eee errs 21,672 17 7 
REET: céenercanavonsbessabsiesdenas S7GGE & BO —s cccevrsncsson ° 23,315 15 2 
SUE anh tiyendns tandianioserseniod . 8) ££ es ° 21,098 17 10 
SIE coczedaninnitcunassishdinal a EE anne : $2,166 4 9 


LIFE BUSINESS. 


The Directors desire to call the especial attention of the Proprietors to the statements 
of the Life Branch of the establishment. 

The Actuary’s Report on this subject has been accompanied by an appendix, containing the 
fullest particulars of the investigation made, and is illustrated by two coloured diagrams, 
which make plain to the unprofessional eye the mortality experienced by the Royal, as in- 
dicated by curved lines, which contrast most favourably with the former averages of mortality, 
also displayed on the diagrams. 

It is expected that these elucidations will attract a deep and profitable attention to the 
subject of Life Assurance in the minds of tens of thousands who have hitherto given no 
heed to its principles and advantages, and it is evident that this Company, as well as others, 
will not fail to reap much of the favourable co uences to he anticipated. 

The Bonus rtioned to the essured, with participascion, amounts to £2 per cent. per 
annum, to be added to the original sum assured of every yy yating Policy effected pre- 
viously to the Ist of January, 1858, for each entire year that it iad been in existence since 
the last appropriation of Bonus thereon, and is one of the largest Bonuses ever declared. 


PERCY M. DOVE, Manager and Actuary. 
JOHN B. JOHNSTON, Secretary to London Board, 
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TOTICE of REMOVAL from 3, OLD 


BROAD STREET, to 64, CORNHILL, E.C. 


The Rateway Passencees Asstraxce Company insures 
against all Accidents, whether Railway or otherwise. 

A» Annual Payment of £3 secures £1,000 at death from 
Acc dent, or £6 weekly from Injury. 

‘ine Person in every Twelve insured is injured yearly by 
Acie. 

Po extra Premium for Volunteers. 

For further information apply to the Provixctat AGENTS, 
the Rarnway Stations, or to the Heap Orrice. 

This Comrasy without union with any other has paid for 
compensation £65,000. W. J. VIAN, Secretary. 

Railway Passengers Assurance Company, 

Office, 64, Cornhill, E.C., Aug . 25, 1860. 


+ 


a —s 


STATE FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY. 
kK) Chief Offices, 32, Ludgate-hill, and 3, Pall-mall East, 
London. Capital half-a-million. 

Chairman—The Right Hon. Lord KEANE. 
Managing Director—PETER MORRISON, Esq. 
New Premiums for the year ending 3st of 


REE I ace sds) oct cs ons. sen cee ote Ge © GD 
Total premium income for the year ending 31st 
of March, 1860 eee ca - Gare. se 3 


Agents Wanted.— This Company not having any life business, 
the Directors invite agents acting only for life companies to 
represent the Company for fire, plate-glass, and accidental 
death insurances, to whom a liberal commission will be allowed. 
Every information furnished on application to the Secretary, 
32, Ludgate-hill, London, E.C. 

WILLIAM CANWELL, Sec. 


S° VEREIGN LIFE ASSURANCE 
COMPANY, 
48, St. James’s-street, London, 8.W. 
TRUSTERS. 
The Right Hon. the Earl of Shrewsbury and Talbot. 
Sir Claude Scott, Bart. | Henry Pownall, Esq. 
Directors. 
Chairman—Lieut.-Col. Lord Arthur Lennox. 
Deputy-Chairman—Sir James Carmichael, Bart. 
John Pye te: Sy Esq., M.D. John Gardiner, Esq. 
T. M. B. Batard, Esq. J. W. Huddleston, Esq., Q.C. 
Lieut.-Col. Bathurst. Charles Osborn, Esq. 
Bankers —Sir Claude Scott, Bart., and Co. 
Solicitors— Messrs. Davies, Son, Campbell, and Co, 


SIO wa casvessiccece snteusiosocscnenesnte £500,000 
BCORNSE FRB iiscoccscccescvecssvsven 110,000 
SS TRIED snncevitaretensascesieds 49,000 


To the security thus afforded, the Office adds the advantages 
of moderate rates and liberal management. 

The Bonuses declared have been unusually large, and amount 
in some cases to a return of four-fifths of the premium paid, 

No charges whatever are made beyond the premium, 

For those who desire to provide for themselves in old age, 
sums may be assured payable on attaining a given age, as 50, 
55, or 6, or at death, if it occur previously. 

Endowments for Children are made payable on attaining the 
ages of 14, 18, or 21, so as to meet the demands which educa- 
tion or settlement in life may create. By the payment of a 
slightly increased rate, the premiums are returned in the event 
of previous death. 

the Tables of Rates here given are of necessity very limited, 
but every information will be readily afforded on application. 

HENRY D. DAVENPORT, Sec. 


W ESTERN LIFE ASSURANCE 
AND ANNUITY SOCIETY, 
Established A.D. 1842. 
Chief Offices,—3, Parliament-street, 8S.W. 
City Branch,—8, Old Jewry, E.C. 
DIRECTORS. 
Henry Edgeworth Bicknell, Esq., Upper Bedford-place, 
ussell-square. 
Thomas Somers Cocks, Esq., J.P., Charing Cross, and Here- 
ford-street, Park-lane. 
George Henry Drew, Esq., Hibernia Chambers, London 
Bridge, and Caterham, Surrey. 
William Freeman, Esq., Millbank-street, Westminster. 
Francis Fuller, Esq., 21, Parliament-Street, Westminster, 10, 
Cornhill, Citv, and Caterham, Surrey. 
Joseph Henry Goodhart, Esq., J.P., 3, 4, and 5, Ratcliffe 
Richer, and the Manor House, Upper Tooting, Surrey. 
Edmund Lucas, Esq., Millbank-street, Westminster, and 
Wandsworth, Surrey. 
Frederick Boyd Marsou, Esq., Brunswick-place, Regent's 
Park. 
Augustin Robinson, Esq., J.P., Lavant House, Chichester, 
Sussex. 
James Lys Seager, Esq., Millbank-row, Westminster, and 
Carroun House, Surrey. 
John Bazley White, Esq., Blackheath, Kent. 
PHYSICIAN, 
Wm. Richard Basham, M.D., Chester-street, Grosvenor-place, 


SOLICITORS. 

Nessrs. Lethbridge and Mackrell, 25, Abingdon-street, West- 
minster, and Burney-street, Greenwich. 
VALUABLE NEW PRINCIPLE IN LIFE ASSURANCE. 
The Bonuses may be applied not only to make the payment 
of the premiums cease altogether, but also to cause the amount 
mel to be payable to the Policy-holder on his attaining a 

riven age. 

The rates of Premium are lower than those charged by many 
other offices, and thus afford an Immediate Bonus to the 
arsurer, and a saving of expense. 

fermission granted to suspend the payment of one or more 
Premiums, in case of temporary inability to pay. 

Assurances for members of Building Societies and for the 
Industrious Classes. 

Every information will be furnished on application to the 
Actuary, ARTHUR SCRATCHLEY, M.A., 

Author of the Treatise on Savings Banks. 


Ass OF DEPOSIT (Established a.p. 1844), 

3, Pall-Mall Fast, London -Capital Stock £100,000. : 

Parties desirous of investing Monev are requested to ex- 
amine the Plan of the Bank of Deposit, by which a high rate 
of interest may be obtained, with ample security. 

Deposits made by special agreement may be withdrawn 
without notice. = 

The interest is payable in January and July. 

29ETER MORRISON, Managing Director. 

Forms for opening accounts sent free on application. 





OYAL FREE HOSPITAL, Gray’sinn-road. 
The AID of the benevolent is earnestly solicited, to 
enable the Committee to maintain the efficiency of this great 
work of charity. 
Treasurer and Banker.—EDWARD MASTERMAN, Esq., 
Nicholas-lane, 








OSPITAL for DISEASES of the SKIN, | 


New Bridge-street, Blackfriars. 

Established 1841, after the model of the Hospital St. Louis, 
Paris, to afford medical treatment to the poor of both sexes 
afflicted with chronic cutaneous diseases, including Scrofula, 
Lupus, or other ulcerative malady of the Skin; and also as an 
Institution for the study of these complaints. 

At the end of last year, upwards of 100,000 patients had been 
relieved. The weekly attendance averages 8) cases. 

AID IS MOST EARNESTLY ENTREATED. 

Donations and Subscriptions most thankfully received by 
8. Gurney, Esq., M.P., President; Messrs. Barclay & Co., 
Lombard-street; or by the Secretary, at the Hospital. 

GEORGE BURT, F.R.C.S., Hon. Sec. 
ALFRED 8. RICHARDS, Secretary. 














INE ART UNION.—SECOND SEASON, 
1860-1.—This year will be given to Subscribers of one 
guinea five celebrated masterpieces of our greatest national 
painter, originally published at forty guineas the set.—Pro- 
spectuses on application, and the set on view, at PAUL 
JERRARD & SONS’ Fine Art Gallery, 170, Fleet-street, E.C. 
XHIBITION OF CHROMOTYPES AND 
CHOICEST ENGRAVINGS, including all ever pub- 
lished, at nominal prices.—Gentlemen furnishing their walls 
may select from the largest gallery in the world, a collection of 
10,000 Landseer, Turner, &c., at unheard-of reductions. 
Frames at Wholesale Prices. Shippers supplied.—An Illus- 
trated Guide to Fine-Art Furnishing for two stamps.— PAUL 
JERRARD & SON, Fine-Art Gallery, 170, Fleet-street, E.C. 
EOLOGY and MINERALOGY.— 
ELEMENTARY COLLECTION, to facilitate the 
study of this interesting Science, can be had, from Two Guineas 
to One Hundred, also Single Specimens, of J. TENNANT, 
149, Strand, London, W.C. fr. Tennant gives Practica 
Instruction in Mineralogy and Geology. 


OTE PAPER AND ENVELOPES 
Embossed, with reversed Letters and Cyphers, wiTHovt 
CHARGING for the Die. No cuaree for plain-stamping. CARD 
PLATES Engraved for BUSINESS and WEDDINGS in the 
newest styles) NEWSPAPER ENVELOPES, 6d. per packet, 
containing four dozen. At F. ARNOLD'S, Manufacturing 
Stationer, &c., 86, FLEET-STREEFT, E.C. 
ENNETT’S WATCHES.—CITY 
OBSERVATORY, 62, Cornhill, and 65 and 64, Cheapside. 
NOTICE.—To Shippers, Captains, and Foreign Merchants.— 
J. BENNETT begs to announce that he has OPENED the 
CITY OBSERVATORY, 62, CORNHILL, with a Stock of 
every description of Watches, Clocks, and Chronometers, 
manufactured especially for Wholesale Buyers, and suited for 
every foreign market. 











BENNETT'S WATCH MANUFACTORY, 65 and 64, Cheap- | 


side, and the CITY OBSERVATORY, 62, Cornhill. 
ENSON’S WATCHES. 


Perfection of Mechanism.—Jforning Post. 
Gold Watches, Four toOne Hundred Guineas; Silver, Two 





to Fifty Guineas. Send two stamps for Benson’s Illustrated | 


Pamphlet, descriptive of every construction of Watch now 
made. Watches sent to all parts of the world. 
33 and 34, Ludgate-hill, E.C. Established 1749. 


TXORD'S EUPEPLON M. 





MANTLE. — Rich 
Sealskins—Black, Brown, or Grey—at Two, Three, and 
Four Guineas; French Ribbed Cloths, at One-and-a-Half to 
Five Guineas; and Lyons Velvets, at Five to Twelve Guineas. 
Lllustrations free. 
Tuomas Forp, 42, Oxford-street, London, W. 


ORD’S AIXA JACKETS, beautifully fitting 
and elegantly embroidered. Superfine Cloth, Black or 
Coloured, with military braiding, 21s. Directions for Self- 
measurement post-free. 








VORD'S ZOUAVE JACKETS, in Lyons 

Velvet—Black, as well as every colour—lined throughout 

with silk, and quilted, 42s., 63s., and Sts. All sizes ready. 

Choice ad infinitum. Illustrations and directions for self- 
measurement free. 


Tuomas Forp, 42, Oxford-street, London, W. 








UY IN THE CHEAPEST MARKET, 
was the constant advice of our late lamented statesman, 
Sir Robert Peel. Follow his advice by getting your TEAS 
from the EAST INDIA TEACOMPANY. All prices, from 
2s. 4d. per lb. upwards. 
Warehouses—9, Great St. Helen’s Churchyard, Bishopsgate- 
street. 





F & C. OSLER, 45, Oxford-street, W. 

e@ Crystal Glass Chandeliers, for Gas and Candles. 

Wall Lights and Mantel-piece Lustres, do. do. 

Table Glass and Glass Dessert Services complete. 

Ornamental Glass, English and Foreign, suitable for Presents. 
Mess, Export, and Furnishing Orders promptly executed. 


Mawnvractory, Broad-street, Birmingham. Established 1807. 

OTTRELL’S FURNITURE, BEDDING, 

and IRON BEDSTEAD WAREHOUSES, 232 & 234, 

Tottenham Court-road, opposite Percy-street, Bedford-square, 
London. W. 

BEDDING.—A large assortment, all made on the Premises. 
Mattresses from 6s. to 120s. 

IRON BEDSTEADS of all descriptions, from 8s. 6d. to 100s.. 
all manufactured under Mr. Cottrell’s personal superintendence, 
quality and price not to be excelled. 

FURNITURE.—tThe whole of his new premises (234) has 
been devoted to this branch of the Trade, where he will always 
have on hand a large assortment of good genuine Furniture, 
at prices that must command the attention of purchasers. 

Note the Address—Opposite Percy-street, Bedford-square. 

ROSSE & BLACKWELL, Purveyors in 
/ Ordinary to Her Majesty, invite attention to their 
PICKLES, SAUCES, TART FRUITS, and other Table Deli- 
cacies, the whole of which are prepared with the most scrupu- 
lous attention to wholesomeness and purity. C.and B. have 
for many vears enjoved the high honour of supplying Her 
Majesty's table with their Manufactures. A few of the articles 
most highly recommended are :—Pickles and Tart Fruits of 
every description, Royal Table Sauce, Essence of Shrimps, 
Soho Sauce, osaee of Anchovies, Orange Marmalade, Anchovy 
and Bloater Pastes, Strasbourg and other Potted Meats, Calf's- 
foot Jellies of various kinds for table use, M. Soyer’s Sauces, 
Relish, and Aromatic Mustard, Carstairs’ Sir Robert Peel's 
Sauce, and Payne's Royal Osborne Sauce. To be obtained of 
all respectable Oilmen, Grocers, &c., and wholesale of 


CrosszE & BLackWELL, 21, Svho-square, London. 











—— 


(ae IELD PATENT STARCH, used in 
eager eB tes Bee ak aes Ete 
Chandlers, Grocers, &c. &c. oe by al 


WOTHERSPOON & CO., Glasgow and London. 
91, GREAT RUSSELL-STREET, BLOOMSBURY, LONDON. 
(Three doors West of the British Museum.) 
& F. PEARS’S GENUINE TRANSPARENT 


SOAP undergoes a process in its manufacture whi-) 





‘entirely removes all the corrosive alkali (so injurious), and 


introduces an ingredient of a soothing nature, which renders 
its cleansing properties most effectual—its colour being acquired 
by age only. Its perfume has also been studied so as to make 
it most agreeable. This fact, with the peculiar properties of 
the soap and the care bestowed on its manufacture, has induced 
many Physicians to recommend it in Skin Diseases. 

Another excellence of this Soap is, that it may be used with 
either hard or soft water, a quality which renders it extremely 
agreeable to gentlemen of the Navy and Army, or families 
travelling to other countries, change of climate never in the 
least diminishing its properties. 

Sold in Square Cakes, prices 1s. and 1s. 6d. each; and 
Tablets. 

To be had of most respectable Perfumers and Chemists jn 
Town and Country, or of the Inventors, A. & F. PEARS, 
91, Great Russell-street, Bloomsbury, 


IMPORTANT TO PROPRIETORS OF STEAM BOILERS, 
ASTON’S PATENT BOILER FLUID 


effectually removes and prevents INCRUSTATION in Steam 
Boilers, without injury to the metal, and with great saving in 
fuel, and less liability to accident from explosion. 
Testimonials from the most eminent engineers, boiler makers, 
millwrights, and manufacturers, with full particulars, will be for. 
warded on application to P. 8. EASTON & G. SPRINGFIELD, 
Sole Manufacturers and Patentees, 37, 38, and 39, Wapping 
Wall, London, E. 


OUGHS, COLDS, CONSUMPTION, 
ASTHMA, BRONCHITIS, NEURALGIA, RHEU. 
MATISM, &c. are instantly relieved by Dr. J. COLLIS 
BROWNE'S CHLORODYN In consequence of the extra. 
ordinary efficacy of this remedy, several unprincipled parties 
have been induced to vend imitations. Never purchase 
Chlorodyne except in sealed bottles having the Government 
stamp, with the words ‘‘ Dr. J. Collis Browne’s Chlorodyne” 
engraved thereon. A whole sheet of medical testimonials 
accompany each bottle. 


Sole Manufacturer, J. T. DAVENPORT, 33, Great Russell- 
street, Bloomsbury, London. 
Price in bottles, 2s. 9d. and 4s. 6d., carriage free. 


CLEAR COMPLEXION.—GODFREY’S 

EXTRACT OF ELDER FLOWERS is strongly recom- 
mended for Softening, Improving, Beautifying,and Preserving the 
SKIN, and giving it a blooming and charming appearance. It will 
completely remove Tan, Sunburn, Redness, &c., and by its Bal- 
samc and Healing qualities, render the skin soft, pliable, and free 
from dryness, &c., clear it from every humour, pimple, or erup- 
tion, and by continuing its use only a short time, the skin will 
become and coutinue soft and smooth, and the complexion 
perfectly clear and beautiful.—Sold in Bottles, price 2s. 9d., by 
all Medicine Venders and Perfumers. 


INNEFORD’S PURE FLUID MAGNESIA 

has been during twenty-five years sanctioned by the 
medical profession, and universally accepted by the public, as 
the best remedy for acidity of the stomach, heartburn, head- 
ache, gout, and indigestion. As a mild aperient it is admirably 
adapted for ladies and children, and it 1s invaluable in warm 
climates.—Manufactured (with the utmost attention to strength 
and purity) by DINNEFORD & CO., 172, New Bond-street, 
London; and sold by all respectable Chemists throughout the 
empire. 





























DR. DE JONGH'S 
(Knight of the Order of Leopold of Belgium) 
IGHT-BROWN COD LIVER OIL, 


prescribed by the most Eminent Medical Men through- 
out the world as the safest, speediest, and most effectual 
remedy for 
CONSUMPTION, CHRONIC BRONCHITIS, ASTHMA, 
COUGHS, RHEUMATISM, GOUT, 
GENERAL DEBILITY, DISEASES OF THE SKIN, 
RICKETS, INFANTILE WASTING, AND ALL 
SCROFULOUS AFFECTIONS. 








Extensive experience, and the recorded testimony of number- 
less eminent medical practitioners, prove that a half-pint of Dr. 
de Jongh’s Oil is far more efficacious than a quart of any other 
kind. Hence as it is incomparably the best, so it is likewise 
unquestionably the cheapest. 

Palatableness, speedy efficacy, safety, and economy unitedly 
recommend this unrivalled preparation to invalids. No other 
Oil can possibly produce the same beneficial resu'ts. 


Opinion oF Str HENRY MARSH, Bart. M.D., T.C.D. 
Physician in Ordinary to the Queen, in Ireland; President of 

the Royal College of Physicians in Ireland; Visiting Phy- 

sician to Steevens’ Hospital ; Consulting Physician to the 

City of Dublin, St. Vincent and Rotunda Hospitals, &c. &c. 

**T have frequently prescribed Dr. de Jongh’s Light-Brown 
Cod Liver Oil. I consider it to be a very pure Oil, not likely 
to create disgust, and a therapeutic agent of great value.” 

** Merrion-square, Dublin, Sept. 6th, 1860,” 








Sold onty in rmpeRtaL Half-pints, 2s. 6d.; Pints, 4s. 94d.; 
Quarts, 9s.; capsuled, and labelled with Dr. pre JonGHS 
stamp and signature, WITHOUT WHICH NONE CAN POSSIBLY BE 
GENUINE, by respectable Chemists. 

SOLE CONSIGNEES, ; 
ANSAR, HARFORD, & Co.77, STRAND, LONDON, W.-C. 





CavTion—Beware of Proposed Substitutions. 














66, QUEEN-STREET, LonDON, 23rd August, 1560. 
Messrs. R. WornErspoon & Co., 46, Dunlop-street, Glasgo"- 
e al 

Dear Srrs,—I have, as requested, to-day visited the Roy® 
Laundry, with reference to the advertisement of the Notting: 
ham firm, who state that their Starch has been used for many 
years in the Royal Laundry, and have been assured by Mr. 

hompson, the Superintendent, that none but yourselves have 
any right to state that they supply Starch to Her Majesty © 
Laundry, as no other Starch is there used, nor has been use 
for some years, but the Glenfield Patent Starch. 

I have been further assured that your Starch continues to 
give complete satisfaction, and that though trial has been ™ 
of samples of various Starches, none of these have been foun 
nearly equal in quality to the Glenfield. 

I am, dear Sirs, your obedient Servant, 
WM. BLACB. 
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UMS. 


MANUFACTURED BY ALEXANDRE & SON, OF PARIS. 


CHIEF WHOLESALE AGENTS: METZLER & CO, 
37, 38, & 35, GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET, LONDON,—W. 


ALEXANDRE'S HARMONIUMS are universally admitted to excel all others in durability, and in the power and quality of their 
tone ; and as they rarely require tuning, and give no trouble in their management, they are coming daily into more general use. 








The following is a complete List of all the Instruments manufactured by them, forming a large Assortment, suitable for either 


No. 1.—In Oak Case, Four Octaves, One Row of Vibrators 


eee 


23.—In Mahogany Case, Four Octaves, One Row of Vibrators 


the Church, School, or Drawing-Room. 
PRICES. 


6 Guineas. 


NEW DRAWING-ROOM 


MODEL, WITH KNEE SWELL, SEPARATE 





” 3.—In Oak Case, Five Octaves, One Stop, One Row of Vibrators, (Wind 7 HANDLE TO WORK THE BELLOWS, AND PERCUSSION ACTION. 
Indicator) ... io obs at eve a o aes — ove . ai - 

4.—In Mahogany Case, Five Octaves, One Stop, One Row of Vibrators (Wind gent MOST PERFECT KIND YET MADE. 

” Indicator)... se ot ae tid ra ne mate ai 1 a No. 18.—In Rosewood Case, Five Octaves, Three Stops, One Row of Vibrators... 24 Guineas. 
5.—In Oak Case, Five Octaves, Three Stops, One Row of Vibrators (Wind »» 19.—In Rosewood Case, Five Octaves, Eight Stops, Two Rows of Vibrators ... 36 ,, 

- Indicator) ...00 0... 0 es os Se gs a ‘y wv cs ef wee »5 20.—In Rosewood Case, Five Octaves, Sixteen Stops, Four and a half Rows of 

», 6.—In Oak Case, Five Octaves, Five Stops, Two Rows of Vibrators —~ Vibrators eee os ose oes ose coe eee oo OO. ps 

»» 7-—In Oak Case, oe Octaves, ene Stops, egg! nate So My = oa ‘inl = 90 - —— = 
§.—In Oak Case, Five Octaves, Thirteen Stops, Four Rows of Vibrators na NIUMS ESPEC ; : <TTTT - 

ee 9.—In Rosewood Case, Five Octaves, One Stop, One Row of Vibrators 13 = HARMONIUMS ESPECIALLY ADAPTED FOR CHURCHES 


(Wind Indicator) ... 2 


Vibrators... 


,, 13.—In Rosewood Case, Five Octaves, Fourteen Stops (Tre1 


Vibrators eee eee eee 


», 10.—In Rosewood Case, Five Octaves, Three Stops, One Row of Vibrators - 


,, 12.—In Rosewood Case, Five Octaves, Ten Stops (Tremolo) Two Rows of 


* eee see eee ” 
molo) Four Rows * 7 y» 23.—In Oak Case, 





WITH THE PATENT PERCUSSION, OR PIANOFORTE 


HAMMER ACTION. 


The invention of the Patent Percvsston Action has entirely removed the sole objection 
to these admired instruments—want of rapidity of articulation when used for Pianoforte Music. | 
It consists of a set of Hammers which strike the Vibrators at the same moment that the air is 
admitted, thus facilitating the execution of the most brilliant and rapid passages, and also pro- 
ducing a fuller and very superior quality of tone, and imparting to this instrument all the 


advantages of the Pianoforte, 


No. 14.—In Rosewood Case, Three Stops, One Row of Vibrators 
15.—In Rosewood Case, Nine Stops, Two complete Rows of Vibrators .., 
»» 16.—In Rosewood Case, Thirteen Stops, Four complete Rows of Vibrators... 45 yy 
»» 17.—In Rosewood Case, Twelve Stops, Four complete Rows of Vibrators, and 
1}-octave of Pedals (separate Vibrators), with Bellows Handle oe 60 gy 


Pe 25. 








... 20 Guineas. 


29 9 
ae | 


} 
| 
| 





METZLER & CO. 


11.—In Rosewood Case, Five Octaves, Five Stops, Two Rows of Vibrators aes 24 Ss No, 21.—In ios ens (ee comes. gan Front and Gilt Pipes, rich full tone, 


», 22.—In Oak Case, with Gothic Organ Front and Gilt Pipes, rich full tone, with 

Twelve Stops (Four complete Rows of Vibrators) ... evs ose ose 
olished, with Gothic Organ Front and Gilt Pipes, rich full 
tone, (with Percussion) ... ; 53 


AND CHAPELS. 


ows of Vibrators) .. 33 Guineas, 


43g 


», 24.—In Oak Case, with Twelve Stops (Four complete Rows of Vibrators), with - 
1}-Octave of Pedals (separate Vibrators)... we ove ose --» 5O e0 

In Oak Case, with Sixteen Stops (Six complete Rows of Vibrators in the 
Treble, and Four in the Bass), Transposing Action eee eee on 99 


A large assortment of the above-named Instruments always on hand. 
N.L. No extra charge for packing. 








TUTORS FOR THE HARMONIUM. 


Engel's Complete Instructions (with or without Stops) oe es 
Complete Instructions for the Drawing-Room Model ve ese eee 
Robinson's Complete Instructions, intended for those not acquainted with Music 

Frelou’s Method, containing a full explanation of the use of the different Stops, &c. 


586 _ cco |«(98. 


we «2a, Od. 
ua 
we 63. Od. 


And a variety of Harmonium Music by well-known Composers, 


37, 38, & 35, GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET, REGENT STREET, LONDON,—W. 





FAMILY MOURNING. 








MESSRS. JAY respectfully announce that GREAT SAVING may be made by PURCHASING 


MOURNING at their Establishment. 


Prices are charged, and the Wear of every Article guaranteed. 


The Stock of Family Mourning is the largest in Europe. 
description is _ Ready Made, and can be forwarded in Town or Country at a moment's notice. 
? 


Mourning Costume of every 
The most Reasonable 


LONDON GENERAL MOURNING WAREHOUSE, 
REGENT STREET, near the Circus. 
JAY’S. 





HYDROPATHIC 


SANATORIU M, 


SUDBROOK PARK, NEAR RICHMOND, SURREY. 
Puysic1an.—Dr. E. W. LANE, M.A., M.D. Edin., Author of “‘ Hydropathy, or Hygienic Medicine.” 
SEcoND EpitIon, 

JOHN CHURCHILL, New Burlington-street. 

The Turkish Bath on the Premises, under Dr. Lane’s Medical Direction. 





HEDGES & BUTLER 


Invite attention to the following list of prices :— 


OO PME vecisvscnecescscenarescnsinses 30s. and 36s. per doz. 
Fine Old Port ..............000006 42s. 48s. 548. 60s. ,, 
BS rere 218. 308. 5, 
High-class Pale, Golden and Brown 

DN acatendbantetidackohatonsenteves #23. 48s. 54s. ,, 
St. Julien Claret and Medoc ...... 24s. 30s. 36s. —,, 
CID oink cnccevidvasidys eaieisibicesctinsccs Og 
Champagne ................. 423. 483. 60s. 653. 78s. _,, 


Finest Growth Clarets, 60s., 72s., 84s.; red and white 
Burgundy, 36s., 488., to 848.; Hock and Moselle, 36s., 48s., 
60s., to 120s.; Old Pale Cognac Brandy, 60s. 72s. per dozen. 
East-India Madeira, Imperial Tokay, Vermuth, Frontignac, 
Constantia, and other rare Wines. Noyau, Maraschino, 
Curacoa, Cherry Brandy, wad other Foreign Liqueurs. 

On receipt of a Post-office Order or reference, any of the 
above will be forwarded immediately by 


HEDGES AND BUTLER, 
155, Regent-Street, London, W., and 30, King’s-road, Brighton. 
(Originally established A.D., 1667.) 








NEW MUSIC. 


HAT IS LIFE? A Reverie. 


by Mrs. A. M. Miinster; set to Music by J. L. Hatton. 
** A noble lyric, full of thought and feeling ; the music is ina 
congenial strain — solemn, vathetic, and beautiful.” — Daily 
sYews, 
Appisoy, Hoxurer, & Lrcas, 210, Regent-street ; agents for 
the sale of all Mr. Oliphant’s musical publications. 


ANTA LUCIA. By Witnetm Ganz. A 
brilliant and effective Transcription for the Piano of this 
popular Air. Price 3s. 


London: Asupows & Parry, 18, Hanover-square. 





The Poetry 








| Patronized by the Queen, the Emperor Napoleon, and other 


crowned heads. 


EBAIN’S PIANO-MECANIQUE.— Persons 

without the slightest knowledge of music can, on this 

Piano, play the most difficult compositions in the style of a 
finished pianiste. Price from 55 Guineas. 


[peas HARMONIUMS.—These celebra- 


ted Harmoniums, for power, sweetness of tone, and 
superior construction, stand unrivalled. Price from 10 Guineas. 


ppebains ANTIPHONEL.—A suhstitute for 


an Organist, Any music, from the common hymn tune 
to the grand chorus, can, by this instrument, be played on the 
Organ or Harmonium by a person who has no knowledge of 
music, 

** Mons. Debain has successfully carried out the idea of gicing 
to all churches and chapels the benefit of an organ and organist 
at a trifling cost.’”—H. Berwioz, Price from 12 Guineas, 

May be heard daily at DEBAIN’S Piano and Harmonium 
Warehouse, No. 43, Watling-street, Cheapside, London. 

Price Lists can be had on application. 


HEATSTONE’S HARMONIUMS 
(English) in solid oak cases, manufactured by them 


expressly for churches, chapels, schools, &c., have the full 
compass of keys, are of the best quality of tone, best workman- 


ship an 1 material, and do not require tuning. Guineas, 
New Patent, Five Octaves, from CC, Double Peda!s ... 6 
With One Stop, Oak Case .............6.0.05 sresesseesesseccesorss 10 
With Two Stops, one set and a half of Vibrators ......... 12 
With Three Stops, effective forte stops.............seseeeree 12 
With Three Stops, large size organ tones, ditto............ 15 
With Five Stops, two seta of Vibrators, ditto .............. 22 
With Eight Stops, two sets of Vibrators, ditto .....,...... 4 
With Ten Stops, three sets of Vibrators, ditto ............ 30 


(The best and most effective instrument made.) 

Prize Medallist, 1851. An extensive assortment of French 
Harmoniums by ALEXANDRE, with all the latest improvements, 
Wuearstone & Co., Inventors and Patentees of the Concertina, 
2), Conduit-street, Regent-street, London, 











MUSICAL BOX DEPOTS, 56, Cheapside, 
and 32, Ludgate-street, for the Sale of NICOLE'S 
Celebrated Large MUSICAL BOXES, playing choicest Secular 
and Sacred Music, at £1 per Air. Snuff-boxes from 14s. 6d. to 
4#)s.—Catalogues of Tunes and Prices gratis and post-free, on 
application to WALES & McCULLOCH, as above. 


a — — 


A Sew Edition, 8vo., cloth, 7%., pp. O64, 
"H KAINH ATAOHKH. 
HE NEW TESTAMENT IN GREEK, with 


a carefully-corrected Text, a Critical Conspectus, and 
Copious English Notes, adapted to the Use of Schools and 
Universities, and to the purposes of General Reference; to 
which are annexed a Chronological Harmony and three Lndices. 
By the Rev. W. Trotiore, M.A. 


London: WittramM TaGG, Pancras-lane, Queen-street, 
Cheapside, E.C, 


Just published, 
PICTORIAL SUNDAY READINGS. 


F By the Rev. Writntam Owen, Author of ‘ The Life of 
Havelock,” &c. Comprising a complete Series of Scripture 
Subjects, lucidly, fully, and yet concisely treated, with special 
adaptation to the tastes and requirements of families; and 
forming a comprehensive, instructive, and valuable repertory 
of Biblical knowledge. 


The Illustrations will be of page size, from drawings of 
eminent artists, in rich and appropriate colours. In Eighteen 
Monthly Parts, price One Shilling, each containing four coloured 
engravings, and thirty-two pages of bold, clear letterpress. 


James Sanastger & Co., 36, Paternoster-row; and all 
Booksellers. 


—— —— = 


A NEW AND FINAL EDITION OF 
HE PENNY CYCLOPADIA. With a New 


Supplementary Volume. Illustrated by more than Sic 
Thousand Original Engravings. Thirty Vols. bound in Seven- 
teen, Price Five Guineas, 


The CYCLOPADIA and the ORIGINAL SUPPLEMENT 
being out of print, the Proprietors, to meet the continued 
demand, have printed a limited edition from the stereotype 
plates of the twenty-nine volumes. The Second Supplement is 
entirely new, and embraces every addition to the sum of human 
knowledge during the last twelve years. The sum of £4),000 
has been expended on authorship and en zravings alone. 


James Sanoster & Co., 36, Paternoster-row, London, E.C. 


Fourth edition, just published, price 24. 6d ,or by post, 
32 stamps. 

ISEASES OF THE SKIN; a Guide to 
their Treatment and Prevention ; illustrated by cases 
By T. Hunt, Esq. F.R.C.S., Surgeonto the W estern Dispensary 
for Diseases of the Skin, 21a, Charlotte-street, Fitzroy -square. 
“« Mr. Hunt has transferred these diseases from the incurab!e 

class to the curable.’’— Lancet. 


London: T. Ricwaxps, 37, Great Queen-street, 
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Immediately, in Disses Waters Peg Sieajpations. 2ls. 
ARTHAGE AND ITS REMAINS. Being 


an Account of Excavations and Researches on the Site 
of the Pheenician Metropolis and in other adjacent places. 
C.rdected under the auspices of Her Majesty's Government. 


By Dr. N. DAVIS, F.B.GS. 





New Work edited by the Author of “ Mary Powell.” 


Ro cnazp Berytiry, Publisher in Ordinary to Her Majesty. 
Now ready, in post 8vo, 7«. 6d. - 
ALENTINE DUVAL. 


\ An Autobiography. 


EDITED RY THE AUTHOR OF “MARY POWELL.” 
Ricnary Bewtiry, New Burlington-street. 
DUNDONALD ’S 


| ORD 
AUTOBIOGRAPHY. 


Vols. 1 and 2, 8vo. with Plans, 
** Tt onght to be a classic in the hands of every Englishman 
afloat and ashore.’’—-Daily News. 
Ricnarp Beytiry, Publisher in Ordinary to Her Majesty. 


28s. 








This day, Crown 8vo., price 6s. cloth. 


HE STORY OF MY MISSION IN 
SOUTH-EASTERN AFRICA; comprising some Ac- 
count of the European Colonists; with extended Notices of 
the Kaffir and other Native Tribes. 
Illustrated with a Map and Engravings. 


By Wittiam Suaw, late Wesleyan General Superintendent in 
that Country. 


London: Hamittrox, Apams, & Co. 








Crown &vo., cloth, price 3s. 6d., 
TARRATIVE OF TEN YEARS’ IMPRISON- 
MENT IN THE DUNGEONS OF NAPLES, 
By Antonto Nicors, a Political Exile. 


London: Atrrep W. Bennett, Bishopsgate-street ; 
and all Booksellers. 


Crown 8vo., cloth, Illustrated, price 10s. 6d., 
wit ADAMS, the FIRST ENGLISHMAN 
IN JAPAN. 

A Romantie Biography. 

By Wittram Datrrtoy, 

London: A. W. Bexwsert, 5, Bishopsgate Without. 


——_$___— 


THINGS NOT GENERALLY KNOWN, 
Now complete, in Six Uniform Volumes, 3s, 6d. each, 
with Engravings, 


HINGS NOT GENERALLY KNOWN, 
¥ FAMILIARLY EXPLAINED. A Book for Old and 
oung. 


By Jonn Timns, F.S.A. 
GENERAL INFORMATION. Two Vols. 
CURIOSITIES OF SCIENCE. Two Vols. 
CURIOSITIES OF HISTORY. One Vol. 
POPULAR ERRORS EXPLAINED. One Vol. 

Kent & Co., Paternuster-row. 


THE RIGHT HON. JAMES WILSON, 
HE MEMOIR OF THE RIGHT HON. 


JAMES WILSON will be pubished in a gratuitous 
Supplement to the ECONOMIST of Saturday the 17th inst. 
Price —stamped 9d., unstamped Sd. 

D. A. Arrp, 34), Strand. 





HE DIAL, A FIRST-CLASS LONDON 
WEEKLY NEWSPAPER, at HALF THE USUAL 
PRICE. Conducted on Principies of Unsectarian Christianity 
and Political Independence ; containing ample Discussion of 
Public Questions, Full Intelligence, Political, Religious, and on 
Matters of Social Reform: and an extensive Monetary and 
Commercial Department.— Published by Witttam Frerwan 
for the NATIONAL NEWSPAPER LEAGUE COMPANY 
(Limited), at 102, Fleet-street, every Friday.— Price 34. ; 
stamped 4d. 
THE BRUSSELS EXHIBITION, 
HE ART-JOURNAL for November (price 
2s. 6d.) contains Engravings from Anthony's ‘“ Lake of 
Killarney,” in the Royal Collection; Turner's ‘ Country 


Blacksmith,” and the sculptured group of ‘“ Paul and 
Virginia,”’ by J. Durham, 





The literary contents include :— 


The Monarch of Mediocrity. By Walter Thornbury. 

The Architectural Museum. : 

Rome, and Her Works of Art.—Part X.—Raffactle, No. 5. By 
J. Dafforne. Tlustrated. . 

Leslie and his Contemporaries. 

The Hudson, from the Wilderness to the Sea. 
B. J. Lossing. Mlustrated. 

Art-Union of Glasgow. 

A Trip to the Art-Exhibition at Brussels. 

Che Companion Guide (hy Railway) in South Wales. 
_By Mr. & Mrs. 8. C. Hall. Illustrated. 

The Amoor Country, Tlustrated. &c. &c. 


Virtus & Co., 25, Paternoster-row. 


Part X. By 


Part XI. 








HE 


BLACK COUNTRY.—Now publishing, 
from week to week, in the LEISURE HOUR, price 


One Penny, a series 


of descriptive papers on “The Black 
Country.” 


1. Strangers in the 
Vect. 4. 
. Homes in the Black Country, No. 459, Oct. 11. 
Manners and Customs in the Black Country, No. 469, 
Oct. 18. : 


Black Country, No. 458, published 


cote 


4. Society in the Black Country, No. 461, Oct. 25. 

5. A Tea Party in the Black Country, No. 462, Nov. 1, 

6. Education in the Black Country, No. 463, Nov. 8, 

7. Music in the Black Countrv, No. 464, Nov. 15. 

&. The Church in the Black Country, No. 465, Noy. 29, 

9. & 10. Lions of the Black Country, Nos. 45-7. Nov. 29 

and Dee. 6. 

11. A Sponge for the Black Country, No. 458, Dec. 13, 

London: Ricnarpy Joxrs, 56, Paternoster-row; and 
may be ordered through any Bookseller. 


NEW SERIAL 


AN HISTORICAL ROMANCE. 





STORY BY MR. 


In the January NumBer of 


BENTLEY’S MISCELLANY 
Will be commenced 


Che Constable of the Cower: 
BY WILLIAM HARRISON AINSWORTH, 


«Tis his highness’ pleasure, 
You shall to the Tower.” —SHAKSPEARE. 


ILLUSTRATED BY JOHN GILBERT. 
To be continued Monthly until completion. 


AINSWORTH. 


LONDON: RICHARD BENTLEY, NEW BURLINGTON STREET. 





*©On the whole, we consider it (the ‘ National’) one of the 
best of our popular magazines. It bears genially, but power- 
fully, against the many evils that infest our age, such as 
»edantry in literature, cant in religion, and snobbery in society. 
tt only requires to be generally known to be generally valued.” 
Homilist for June. 

** The ‘ National Magazine’ gives evidence of the vigour and 
taste of the new arrangement.’’— Daily Telegraph. 

‘‘The ‘ National Magazine’ contains some excellent papers, 
and is evidently improving under the editorship of Mr, Ritchie.” 
—Bell's Weekly Messenger. 

** It is understood that the proprietorship and management 
of this magazine have been changed, and that the responsibili- 
ties of both have been combined in a gentleman well known in 
literary circles as an acute observer, an accurate and perceptive 
critic, and a writer possessing singular aptitude for telling what 
he has seen in the clearest and most faithful manner. These 
are just the qualities for the conductor of a periodical; and if 
we had not been informed of the fact, we think we should have 
seen in the, tone of the late number of the ‘ National Magazine’ 
itself strong traces of a new and vigorous hand. Impulse has 
been given to the literary department ; and, while illustration is 
still a characteristic, the letter-press is more predominant than 
hitherto. As there are pith and substance in the articles, we 


THE NATIONAL 


ONE OF THE MOST POPULAR AND HIGHLY-ILLUSTRATED PERIODICALS OF THE DAY, ' 
IS PUBLISHED ON THE FIRST OF EACH MONTH, PRICE ONE SHILLING. 
The Half-Yearly Volume, handsomely Bound, Gilt, price 7s. 6d., is Now ready. 
OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 





MAGAZINE; 


are not disposed to complain of this partial marae and it is 
simple justice to say that quantity, quality, and variety are 
judiciously and satisfactorily combined in the current number,” 
Illustrated London News. 

«We congratulate the new editor of this popular miscellany 
on the excellence of the first number which has appeared under 
his auspices. There is a geniality of tone, a versatility of 
talent, and a loftiness of moral sentiment pervading every page 
which we cannot but approve. The peril one are light, without 
being frivolous; or, if not light, are earnest, without being 
dull. The fiction is of a superior order to that which pertains 
to literature of this elass; and, altogether, we have not set 
eyes on a more thoroughly entertaining magazine than the 
‘National’ for a long time.’’—Sunday Times. 

** The ‘ National Magazine’ for January is a great improve. 
ment upon its immediate predecessors, both in the style of its 
engravings and the quality of its letterpress. Mr. Ritchie has 
done much for it.’’—Standard. 

**We thoroughly like the plan of this periodical, and the 
general character of the contributions, and are persuaded that 
it has only to be introduced to assure for itself a repeated 
welcome to thousands of households’’—The Dial. 

**This admirable periodical.” — Morning Chronicle. 

** This most agreeable periodical.’”’—London Review. 


London: W. KENT & CO. 





* Thislong-projected edition of “ Lalla Rookh” has appeared 
at last, and the deferred date of its publication is sufficiently 
accounted for by the elaborated beauty of its numerous illus- 
trations. We have never seen a more splendid gift-book in 
respect of paper, type, binding, ornamentation of introductory 
pages, and, above all, for the sterling artistic skill of one illus- 
trative pencil. .... The entire work is an admirable result 


MR. TENNIEL’S ILLUSTRATED “LALLA ROOKH.” 


Just published, in One Volume, fep. 4to., price 21s. in ornamental covers ; or 36s. bound in morocco 
by Hayday, 


MR. TENNIEL’S ILLUSTRATED EDITION OF 
MOORE’S “LALLA ROOKH;” 


Containing Sixty-nine Illustrations from original Drawings engraved on Wood by Dalziel Brothers ; with 
Five Initial Pages of Persian Design by T. Sulman, Jun., engraved on Wood by H. N. Woods. 


of academic learning and poetic conception. Even the land- 
scape accessories are in unison with the spirit in which the 
figure subjects are treated; and it is due to Mr. Tenniel to 
allow that the entire set of illustrations is without a parallel 
that we can recall in English embellishment, and the greatest 
illustrative achievement of any single hand.””—The Times, 
Oct. 31. 


London: LONGMAN, GREEN, LONGMAN, & ROBERTS. 





STRANGE 


VENERABLE GOOROO 
AND HIS FIVE DISCIPLES, NOODLE, DOODLE, WISEACRE, ZANY, AND FOOZLE. 
Adorned with Fifty Illustrations, drawn on Wood. 


A companion volume to Munchausen and Owlglass, based upon the famous Tamul tale of the Gooroo 
Paramartan, and exhibiting, in the form of a skilfully-constructed narrative, some of the finest specimens of 


Will be published on the 15th November, crown 8yvo., ornamental cover, richly gilt front and back, 
price 10s. 6d., 


SURPRISING ADVENTURES 


OF THE 
SIMPLE, 


By Alfred Crowquill. 


TRUBNER & CO., 60, Paternoster-row. 





Eastern wit and humour. 
\ ILLIAMS & NORGATE have published 
the following CATALOGUES of their Stock :— 

1, CLASSICAL CATALOGUE. Greek and Latin Classics, 
Archeology, Philology, Roman Law. 

2. THEOLOGICAL CATALOGUE. German 
Books.—Philosophy, Metaphysics. 

3. FRENCH CATALOGUE, General Literature, 
Voyages, Travels, &c. 

4. GERMAN CATALOGUE. General Literature, History, 
Belles Lettres.—New Edition, July, 1860. 

4. MAP CATALOGUE. Foreign Maps and Atlases, Wall 
Mans for Schools.— October, 1860. 

5. LINGUISTIC CATALOGUE. European Languages. 

6. ORIENTAL CATALOGUE.—New Edition, October, 1860. 

7. SCIENTIFIC CATALOGUE. Natural History, Zoology, 
Botany, Mineralogy, Chemistry, Mathematics, Astro- 


and French 


listory, 





nomy, Medicine, and Surgery. 
FOREIGN BOOK CIRCULARS issued periodically and sent 
yost-free to Purchasers, contain New Books and New 
Pan hases. 
SCIENTIFIC BOOK CIRCULARS. 


Purchases. 


New Books and Recent 


*,* Any Catalogue sent post-free for One Stamp. 
14, Henrietta-street, Covent-garden, London ; and 23, South 
Frederick-street, Edinburgh. 


HOUSE FOR THE SUBURBS, Socially 
y and Architecturally Sketched by Tuomas Mornrts, 
Srvpxin, Marswatr, & Co., Stationers’ Hall-court, and 
all Booksellers. Price 7s., or by post from the Author, 12, 
Regen reet, 5.W., 7s, 6d, 


| 
| 
| 
| 


| 


youn 


Now ready, New Edition, price 12s., cloth lettered, with 
Twelve Engravings on Steel. 


RACTICAL HINTS ON PORTRAIT 
PAINTING : Illustrated by Examples from the Works 
of Vandyke and other Authors, 


By Joun Burnet, F.R.S., Author of “‘ Letters on Landscape 
Painting,” ‘‘ Rembrandt and his Works,” &c., &. 


Re-edited, and with an Appendix, by Henry Murray, F.S.A. 
Also, by the same Author, just published, price 12s. each, 
REMBRANDT AND HIS WORKS. 
TURNER AND HIS WORKS. 


London: James S. Virtve, City-road and Ivy-lane. 


—— 





Fourth Edition, improved, price 2s. 6d., by post 2s. 8d. 


UIDE TO THE CIVIL SERVICE, 
with Directions for Candidates, Examination Papers, 
Qualifications, Salaries, &c., and all necessary information tor 
those seeking employment in the Civil Service. 
By H. Wurrsg, M.A. &c. 


An authoritative guide to parents, schoolmasters, and ¢ 
r mon desirous of filling Government situations. 


‘* The first and best of its class.’’— Aflag. 
London: P. 8. Krxe, 34, Parliament Street, 8. W., where may 
be had all the Reports, Papers, Bills, Acts, &c. issued by 


both cleuses of Parliament. 
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EW ILLUMINATED GIFT BOOKS. 
BIRTHDAY SOUVENIR (The). Every 


aze richly printed in gold and colours from designs by 
Eamuel Stanesby. small 4to. Elegantly bound in illumi- 
nated cloth, gilt edges, price 12s. 6d.; or in Turkey morocco 
antique, 18s. 


SHAKESPEARE’S HOUSEHOLD 


WORDS; being a Selection from the Wise Saws of the 

Immortal Bard. With a Photographic Portrait taken from 

the Monument at Stratford-on-Avon. New and improved 

edition. Elegantly bound in cloth, richly gilt, 98. ; morocco 

antique, l4s. 

« An exquisite little gem, fit to be the Christmas offering to 
Titania or Queen Mab.’’—The Critic, 





_ ILLUSTRATED BOOKS FOR THE 
YOUNG. 


NEPTUNE’S HEROES ; 


Kings of England, from Sir John Hawkins to Sir John 
Franklin. By W. H. D. Apams. Tllustrated by Morgan, 
Feap. 8vo., price 5s. cloth, or 5s. 6d. gilt edges. 


LOST IN CEYLON; or, The Story of a 
Boy and Girl’s Adventures in the Woods and Wilds of the 
Lion King of Kandy. ByW.Datton. Illustrated by Weir. 
Feap. 8vo. Price 5s, cloth, or 5s. 6d. gilt edges. 


RALPH SEABROOKE; or, The Adven- 


tures of aYoung Artist inPiedmontand Tuscany. By ALFRED 
Extwes. Illustrated by Robert Dudley. Feap. 8vo. Price 5s, 
cloth ; 5s. 6d. gilt edges. 


HOLIDAYS AMONG THE MOUN- 


TAINS; or, Scenesand Stories of Wales. By M. Betnam 
Epwaxps. Illustrated by F. J. Skill. Super-royal 16mo. 
Price 3s. 6d. cloth, or 4s, 6d. coloured plates, gilt edges. 


FAIRY LAND; or, Recreation for the 


Rising Generation. By the late Thomas Hood, Mrs. Hood, 
their Son and Daughter. Illustrated by Thomas Hood, Jun. 
Super-royal 16mo., price 3s, 6d. cloth, or 4s. 6d. coloured, 
gilt edges. 


ILLUSTRATED PAPER MODEL 
MAKER (The). With Diagrams for Twelve Models, and 
Descriptive Letterpress with Engravings. By E. Landells, 
In Pictorial Envelope, price 2s, 


LONG EVENINGS; or, Stories for my 


Little Friends. By Emilia Marryat (Daughter of the late 
Capt. Marryat). Illustrated by Absolon. Super-royal 16mo, 
price 2s, 6d. cloth, or 3s, 6d. coloured, gilt edges, 


or, the Sea 





Grirritd & FARRAN, the Corner of St. Paul’s Church- 
yard. 





NEW CHRISTMAS BOOK. 
Ready in December, 2s. 6d., post-free. 


N ISTS AND SHADOWS. 


By Groree E, SarGent, Esq. 
London: Henry James TRESIDDER, 17, Ave Maria-lane, E.C, 


Now ready, feap. 8vo., cloth, 2s. 6d., post free. 


A iS LOWTHER ; or, Life’s Struggle and 
Victory. By Joscetrne Gray. ‘ 
«Tt is really well written, and contains sound religious prin- 
ciples.”’—Athenaum., 
“Of the intention of this little tale we cannot speak too 
highly.”’— National Magazine. 
London: Henry James TrestppER, 17, Ave Maria-lane, E.C. 





Now ready, feap. Svo., with Four Mlustrations, by E. M. 
Wurmrerrss and J. Jackson. Engraved by W. Cugsutire, 
Handsomely bound in cloth, price 2s. 6d., post free. 


HE FUGITIVES OF THE CEVENNES 
MOUNTAINS: a Tale of the Reign of Terror in France. 
Adapted from the French of M. J. Porcuat, Author of “ Three 
Months under the Snow,” and ‘‘ Charles Roussel.” By the 


os T. TunstaLy, HaverrieLp, B.D., Rector of Goddington, 
Jxon, 


** An interesting well-told tale, caleulated to further the in- 
fluence of truth and goodness.”’— Dial, 

London: Henry James TrEstppeER, 17, Ave Maria-lane, E.C. 
Ready in October, feap. Svo., illustrated by W. Drexes, hand- 
somely bound in cloth, price 3s. 6d. post free. 

’ | ‘HE MARSDENS; or, Struggles in Life. 
By G. E. Sargent, Esq. 

London: Henry Jams Tresrpper, 17, Ave Maria-lane, E.C. 








Now ready, feap. 8vo., cloth, price 2s., post free. 


KETCHES OF THE CRUSADES. 
By G. E. Sareunt Esq., author of the ‘‘ Marsdens,” &c, 
London: Henry James TrEstppeER, 17, Ave Maria-lane, E.C, 





_NEW EDITION (the fifth) REVISED AND ENLARGED. 


A MANUAL OF ILLUMINATION. BY 
42 J. W. Brapiry, B.A. With appendix by T. Goopwiy, 
b.A., and Twelve Lithographic Illustrations. Price 1s. 
Winsor & Newton, No. 38, Rathbone-place, London, W., 
and all booksellers and artists’-colourmen. 
LLU MINATION.—Guinea, Guinea and a 
Half, Two Guinea, Three Guinea, and Five Guinea Hand- 
some Boxes of Colours and Materials. Outlines, plain and 
partly coloured, One Shilling Manual on the subject. Every 
usite, é 





i re j 
Wrxsor & Newton, 38, Rathbone-place, London, W. 











Now ready, in small 4to., cloth, gilt, price 9s. 


\ PRIMER OF THE ART OF ILLUMI- 
4 NATING, for the use of beginners ; with a rudimentary 

tise on the art, practical directions for its exercise, and 
; taken from illuminated MSS. in gold and colours. 
y F. Decamorrr. 


London: E, & F. N, Spon, 16, Bucklersbury. 


} 





SIR ARCHIBALD ALISON’S WORKS. 


In November will be published, a New Library Edition (being 
the tenth) of 


LISON'S HISTORY OF EUROPE, 


from the commencement of the French Revolution in 
1789 to the Battle of Waterloc. In 14 vols., demy octavo, 
including a copious Index, and embellished with Portraits, 
price £10. 10s. 

In this Edition, which has been revised and corrected with 
the utmost diligence throughout, care has been taken to inter- 
weave with the original text, the information and new facts 
which have been brought to light since the last edition was 
published. It is believed that the Work will be found in all 
respects brought up to the latest authentic and reliable infor- 
mation that has appeared, on the epoch of which it treats. 

Copies of the Crown Octavo Edition of the above History 
may had in 20 vols., price £6. Also, a People’s Edition in 
12 vols., double columns, price £2. 8s. in cloth, and Index vol., 
price 3s. 





It. 
CONTINUATION OF ALISON'S EUROPE. 
THE HISTORY OF EUROPE, from the Fall of 


Napoleon to the accession of Louis Napoleon. By Sir 
ARCHIBALD Atrson, Bart., D.C.L. Nine Volumes octavo, 
uniform with the Library Edition of the Earlier History, in- 
cluding a very copious Index. £6. 7s. 6d. 

Itt. 


ATLAS TO THE HISTORY OF EUROPE, from 
the French Revolution to the Battle of Waterloo. Com- 
prising 109 Maps and Plans of Countries, Battles, Sieges, 
and Sea-Fights. Constructed by A. Kertu Jounston, 
F.R.S.E., F.R.G.S., &e., Geographer to the Queen. En- 
graved on steel and coloured by W. & A. K. Johnston. 

In demy quarto, uniform with the Library Edition, £3. 3s, 
In crown quarto, uniform with the People’s Editon, 
£1. 11s. 6d. ; 
IV. 


EPITOME OF ALISON’S HISTORY OF EUROPE, 
from the French Revolution to the Battle of Waterloo. For 
the Use of Schools and Young Persons. 13th Edition. Price 
7s. 6d, bound, Also an Atlas to this Epitome, price 7s. 


v. 

THE LIFE OF JOHN, DUKE OF MARL. 
BOROUGH ; with some Account of his Cotemporaries, By 
Sir ArcnipaLp Attson, Bart., D.C.L. Third edition. Two 
volumes 8vo, with Portraits and Maps, Price £1. 10s, 





In the Press. 


LIVES OF LORD CASTLEREAGH AND SIR 
CHARLES STEWART, Sseconp anv Tuirp MarQueEsses 
or LonponpErky. From the Original Papers of the Family, 
and other sources. By Sir ArgcnipaLp Awison, Bart., 
D.C.L. In two volumes 8vo. 


Wittram Brackwoop & Sons, Edinburgh and London, 





A BOOK FOR THE SEASON, 
At all the Libraries, 
rp BAVELS NOT FAR FROM HOME: 
with a Preface which Ought to be Read, 
By Avprn Sr. Hevier, M.A, 
Crown 8vo., cloth, 10s. 6d. 
London: James Buackwoopn, Paternoster-row. 


This day, Two Volumes, Foolscap Octavo, 12s., 


OPES AND FEARS; or, Scenes from the 
Life of a Spinster. By the Author of ‘The Heir of 
Redclyffe,”’ ‘* Heartsease,” &c. 
London: Joun W. Parker & Son, West Strand. 








This Day, Post Octavo, 9s. 


EARING THE WILLOW. A Tale of 


Ireland and of Scotland Sixty Years Ago. 
By the Author of ‘‘ The Nut-Brown Maids,” 
By the same Author, 
MEG OF ELIBANK, AND OTHER TALES. Qs. 
THE NUT-BROWN MAIDS: a Family Chronicle 
of the Days of Queen Elizabeth. 10s. 6d. 
London: Joun W. Parker & Son, West Strand. 





This Day, Second and Cheaper Edition, 4s. 6d. 
-. * 222 A N D GOWN. 
By the Author of ‘‘ Guy Livingstone.” 
By the same Author, Third Edition, 9s. 
GUY LIVINGSTONE; OR, THOROUGH. 
London: Jouw W. Parxer & Son, West Strand. 


_ 


This Day, Post Octavo, 6s. 


ALLYBLUNDER: an Irish Story. 


London: Joun W. Parker & Son, West Strand, 


This Day complete in Three Parts, with numerous Llustrations, 
£2. 10s. 6d. 
LEMENTS OF CHEMISTRY. By WitiiAm 
Aten Mruuer, M.D., F.R.S., Professor of Chemistry, 
King’s College, London, 
Parr I.—CHEMICAL PHYSICS. 


Revised and Enlarged, 10s. 6d. 





Second Edition, 


Part I..—INORGANIC CHEMISTRY. Second 
Edition, greatly Enlarged, 20s. 
Parr II.—ORGANIC CHEMISTRY. 20s. 


Londcn: Joun W. Parker and Son, West Strand, 








HEAT. . 
This day is published, in 8vo., price 2s., 
ESSAY ON THE THERMO- 


N 
A DYNAMICS OF ELASTIC FLUIDS, 
By Josrrn Git, 


Joun Weatr, 59, High Holborn, London, W.C. 


———aa -_--—- — — ——___— $s 


Price Is. 


HAKESPEARES LEGAL MAXIMS. 
By Wittram Lowes Rusuton, Author of 
** Shakespeare a Lawyer.”’ 


London: Loycmay, Greeyx, Loncuay, & Roxenrts, 














NEW WORKS. 


Nearly Ready. 
I, 
ROFESSOR HIND’S NARRATIVE of the 


EXPLORING EXPEDITIONS from Lake 
Superior tothe Foot of the Rocky Mountains. 2 vols, 


8vo. with Maps and numerous I!lustrations. 


IT. 
TR JAMES M’GRIGOR’S AUTOBIOGRAPHY. 
1 vol. 8vo. 
Il. 
HE PROGRESS OF NATIONS; or, the Prin- 
ciples of National Development in their relation 
to Statesmanship: a Study in Analytical History. 
Iv. 
OLITICAL BALLADS of the SEVENTEENTH 
and EIGHTEENTH CENTURIES. Auto- 
tated. By W. WALKER WILKINS. 2 vols. post 8vo, 


v. 
HRISTIANITY and HEATHENISM: Nine 
Sermons, mostly preached before the Univer- 
sity of Oxford. By the Rey. Grorce Rawiinson, 
M.A. 8vo. 
VI. 
ERMONS, chiefly on the THEORY of BELIEF. 
By the late Rev. James 8. Boone, M.A., In- 
cumbent of St. Jolin’s, Paddington. 8vo. 


Vil. 
R. LEIGHTON’S ILLUSTRATED EDITION 
of LYRA GERMANICA, translated by Ca- 
THERINE WINKWortTH, with about 125 Original De- 
signs, engraved on Wood under the Artist’s superin- 
tendence. Feap. 4to. Price 21s. 


Just Published. 
Vill. 
M* TENNIEL’S EDITION OF MOORE’S 
LALLA ROOKH; with Sixty-nine Woodcut 
Illustrations from Original Drawings, and Five Initial 
Pages of Persian Design, by T. Sulman, Jun. (mo- 
roceo, by Hayday, 368.) Fcap. 4to. 21s, 
IX, 
| ete LIFE. Edited by Lord Joun Russe.t, 
M.P. Abridged Hdition, uniform with the 
‘* People’s Edition of Moore’s Poetical Works.” With 
8 Portraits and 2 Vignettes. Square crown 8vo., 
12s. 6d. 


X. 
HE WIT AND WISDOM OF THE REV. 
SYDNEY SMITH: a Selection of the most 
Memorable Passages in his Writings and Conversa- 
tion. Crown 8vo., 7s. 6d. 
XI. 
HE SEA AND ITS LIVING WONDERS. By 
Dr. GeorGe Hartwic, With several Hundred 
Woodcuts, and 12 Chromoxylographic Illustrations 
from Designs by H. N. Humphreys. 68vo., 18s, 


XI. 
66 HE EAGLE’S NEST” IN THE VALLEY 
OF SIXT. By Atrrep Wits, Barrister- 
at-Law. Second edition. With 12 Illustrations from 


Sketches and Photographs by Mr, and Mrs, Wills. 
Post 8vo., 12s. 6d. 


XII. 
HE REV. JOHN AYRE’S EDITION of Mr. 
HARTWELL HORNE’S INTRODUCTION 


to the CRITICISM of the OLD TESTAMENT, 
8vo., 25s. 
xIv. 
ECOND SERIES of USEFUL INFORMATION 
for ENGINEERS. By Wittiam Farrpairn, 
F.R.S. With Plates and Woodcuts. Crown 8vo., 
10s. 6d. 
xv. 

RE’S DICTIONARY of ARTS, MANU- 
U FACTURES, and MINES. Fifth Edition, re- 
written and enlarged; with about 2,000 Woodcuta. 
Edited by Ropert Hunt, F.R.S., assisted by numerous 
contributors. 3 vols. Svo., £4. 


XVI. 
rpyyuike CABINET LAWYER, Eighteenth Edition, 
corrected and brought up to Michaelmas, 1860. 
Feap. 8vo., 10s. Gd. 
XVII. 
M* LIFE, AND WHAT SHALL I DO WITH 
IT? A Question for Young Gentlewomen. 
By an OLp Marv. Feap. 8vo., 6s. 
XVIII. 
IRST AND LAST: a Poem. 
trate the Ways of God to Man. 


Intended to Lilus- 
Feap. 8v0., 68. 
XIX. 

HE ASIAN MYSTERY illustrated in the His- 
T tory, Religion, and Present State of the 
Ansairech or Nusairis of Syria. By the Rev. SaMCkEL 
Lype, M.A. 8vo. LOs. 6d. 


© ———— 


London: Longman, Green, Longman, & 
Roberts, 
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ILLUSTRATED EDITION OF TENNYSON’S “PRINCESS,” 


WITH MACLISE’S ILLUSTRATIONS. 









(Sarurpay Review, December 17, 1859.) 


“ Tennyson's Princess,” illustrated by Maclise. 
We mark this as one of the most successful of the 
whole series of Christmas Books which have come 
before us. The poet and the illustrator here admi- 
rably suit each other. This volume avoids what 
strikes us as being the fault of its compeers. It has 
a unity in illustration as well as in form ; and a single 
poem, illustrated by a single artist, is worth a table- 
fal of miscellaneous incongruities of all sorts of 
artists, in all sorts of styles, making drawings for all 
sorts of subjects, without any concerted artistic 
purpose.” 





(Datty News, December 22, 1859.) 


“ This ‘Medley,’ besides being the most perfect 
poem that ever bore that designation, contains a 
richer variety of matter for pictorial accompaniment 
than any other of Mr. Tennyson’s productions. The 
romantic pencil of Mr. Maclise, long accustomed to 
the realization of gorgeous dreams and fancies per- 
taining to the days of knighthood, has been well 
employed in trecing the outlines of this poetical 
sheaf, which binds together ‘the scattered scheme of 
seven.’ The drawings have been transferred by other 
hands to the engraver’s wood-block; and the minute 
touches characteristic of the master have been care- 
fully preserved by Messrs. Dalziel, Green, Thomas, 
and E. Williams.” 





(Morwsine Post, December 11, 1859.) 
“The pen of the poet has inspired the pencil 
of the artist, until each has drawn from the other 
the highest degree of grace and dignity. Here 
we find the Laureate’s ‘ Princess’ appropriately 
decked with gem-like illustrations from Mr, 
Maclise’s drawings. None of Mr. Tennyson's 
poems afford such subjects to kindred genius, 

except, indeed, it is his wonderful ‘ Idylls.’” 


Beautifully Printed in royal 8vo., price 16s. cloth; 21s. morocco ; 31s. 6d. morocco (Haypay), 


THE PRINCESS: 


A MEDLEY. 


By ALFRED TENNYSON, Esq., D.C.L., Poet-Laureate. 
WITH TWENTY-SIX ILLUSTRATIONS ON WOOD, BY THOMAS, DALZIEL, WILLIAMS, AND GREEN. 


(Morninc Heraip, December 20, 1859.) 


«The Princess’ is too well known to require the 
slightest critical notice at our hands. The present 
edition is one of the most sumptuous books with which 
we have ever met. The poem is printed on exquisitely- 
tinted paper, and abounds with the most beautiful 
engravings from the pencil of Daniel Maclise, R.A. 
We unhesitatingly pronounce the engravings of ‘The 
Princess’ to be the perfection of the art.” 


From DESIGNS by D. MACLISE, R.A. 
(Mornixe Star, December 19, 1859.) 


“ Of ‘The Princess’ as a poem, it is, of course, un- | 


necessary to say a syllable in this place. Worthy as it 


is of gorgeous setting, it has never appeared in aform | 


more worthy of it than in the volume before us. Here 
we have twenty-six wood engravings after designs of 
most wondrous beauty by Maclise. They are to 


humanity what Turner’s designs for the works of | 


Milton and Rogers were to landscape. Whoever pos- 
sesses this volume has, indeed, in his possession a 


| thing of beauty, which will be to him a joy for ever.” 





(ATHENXUM, December 17, 1859.) 


** An exquisite medley of imagination, lovingly and 
thoughtfully illustrated by a poet of form. This will 
evidently be the Christmas favourite.” 





WORKS BY MR. TENNYSON. 


IDYLLS of the KING. Price 7s. cloth. 

POEMS. 13th Edition. Price 9s. cloth. 

IN MEMORIAM. 9th Edition. 6s. cloth. 

THE PRINCESS: a Medley. 9th Edition. 5s. cloth. 
MAUD; and Other Poems. 3rd edition. 5s. cloth. 








a i ee ee | The following are the only COMPLETE EDITIONS 


In 2 vols. demy 8vo., price 24s. cloth, with upwards | 


of 350 Illustrations and Two Coloured Maps. 


HE HISTOY OF EGYPT, from the 
Earliest Times to the Conquest by the Arabs, 
a.D. 640. By Samvuer Suarre, 

“Mr. Sharpe’s is the only English book in which 
the student can find a complete consecutive history 
of Egypt under the Ptolemies and Cewsars. . . . The 
book has become handsome as well as useful, being 
enriched with many illustrations, representing build- 
ings, hieroglyphics, and other Egyptian remains.’’— 
Soturday Review, Sept. 15, 1860. 

London: Epwarp Moxon & Co, 44, Dover-street. 


HAYDN’S DICTIONARY OF DATES.—NINTH EDITION, 
In 1 thick 8vo. vol., price 18s. cloth. 
A DICTIONARY OF DATES, relating 
to all Ages and Nations: for Universal Refe- 
rence; comprehending Remarkable Occurrences, 
Ancient and Modern, the Foundation, Laws, and 
Government of Countries—their Progress in Civiliza- 
tion, Industry, Literature, Arts, and Science—their 
Achievements in Arms, and their Civil, Military, and 
Religious Institutions, and particularly of the British 
Empire. By Joseru Haypx. Ninth Edition, re- 
vised and greatly enlarged by Bensamin VINCENT, 
Assistant-Secretary and Keeper of the Library of the 
Royal Institution of Great Britain. 

“A volume containing upwards of 15,000 articles, 
and perhaps more than 15 times 15,000 facts. What 
the London Directory is to the merchant, this Dic- 
tionary of Dates will be found to be to those who are 
searching after information, whether classical, politi- 
cal, domestic, or general.’’—Times. 

London: Epwarp Moxon & Co., 44, Dover-street. 


In 6 vols. demy 8vo., £4. 4s. cloth. 

HE WORKS OF WILLIAM 

SHAKSPEARE. The Text revised by the 

Rev. ALEXANDER Dyce. In this Edition the Notes 
are placed at the end of each Play. 

“A minute examination has satisfied us that this 

is the best text of Shakspeare which has yet been 


| 


| 
| 
| 
| 











LONDON: EDWARD MOXON & CO. 44, DO 


of the WORKS of WILLIAM WORDSWORTH. 

V ORDSWORTH’S POETICAL 
WORKS. In Six Volumes, fcap. 8vo., price 
30s., cloth. 

2. WORDSWORTH’S POETICAL WORKS. 
In Six Pocket Volumes, price 21s., cloth. 

3. WORDSWORTH’S POETICAL WORKS. 
In One Volume, 8vo., with Portrait and Vignette, 
price 20s., cloth. 

4. WORDSWORTH’S PRELUDE; or, Growth 
of a Poet’s Mind. An Autobiographical Poem. Feap. 
8vo., price 6s., cloth. 

5. WORDSWORTH'S EXCURSION: a Poem. 
F cap. 8vo., price 6s., cloth. 

6. THE EARLIER POEMS OF WILLIAM 
WORDSWORTH. = Feap. 8vo., price 6s., cloth. 

7. SELECT PIECES FROM THE POEMS 
OF WILLIAM WORDSWORTH. Illustrated by 
Woodcuts, price 6s., cloth, gilt edges. 


London: Epwarp Moxon & Co., 44, Dover-street. 





PULUSTRATED EDITION OF 
ROGERS’S POEMS. 


1, ROGERS’S POEMS. In One Volume, 
illustrated with Seventy-two Vignettes, from Designs 
by Turner and Stothard. Price 16s. cloth; 31s. 6d. 
morocco (Hayday). 

2. ROGERS’S ITALY. In One Volume, illus- 
trated by Fifty-six Vignettes, from Designs by Turner 
and Stothard. Price 16s. cloth; 31s. 6d. morocco 
(Hayday). 

3. ROGERS’S POETICAL WORKS. In One 


Volume, feap. 8vo. illustrated by numerous Woodcuts, 


| price 9s. cloth; 18s. morocco (Hayday). 


given to the world... . , This, at least, is beyond | 


doubt, that we have never possessed so admirable a 
text of Shakspeare before; and we would suggest to 
the thousands of people who are always inquiring for 
something interesting to read, that they should read 
again the works of the monarch of literature, and read 
him in the edition of Mr. Dyce.” —Querterly Review, 
Jan. 1859. , 
London: Epwarp Moxon & Co., 44, Dover-street. 


London: Epwarp Moxon & Co., 44, Dover-street. 








In One Volume, 8vo., illustrated by 120 Designs, | 


original and from the antique, drawn on Wood by 
George Scharf, jun., price 12s. cloth, 


\HE POETICAL WORKS OF JOHN | 


KEATS. Witha Memoir. By R. M. Mines, 
Esc., M.P. 


a Portrait only, in feap. 8vo., price 5s. cloth. 
London: Epwarp Moxon & Co., 44, Dover-street. 


VER STREET. 











SUITABLE FOR SCHOOL PRIZES. 
POETRY.—POCKET EDITIONS. 


WORDSWORTH’S POETICAL WORKS. 
In 6 vols. Price 21s. cloth. 

WORDSWORTH’S EXCURSION. Price 3s. 6d. 
cloth. 

ROGERS’S POETICAL WORKS. 
cloth. 

KEATS'S POETICAL WORKS. Price 3s. 6d. 
cloth. 

COLERIDGE'’S POEMS. Price 3s. 6d. cloth. 

SHELLEYS MINOR POEMS. Price 3s. 6d. 
cloth. 

DODD’S BEAUTIES OF SHAKSPEARE. 
Price 3s. 6d. cloth. 


London: Epwarp Moxon & Co., 44, Dover-street. 


— 


Price 5s. 





Lately published, in 2 vols. post 8vo., 21s. cloth, 


EMORIALS OF THOMAS HOOD. 
Collected, Arranged, and Edited by his 
DAUGHTER. With a Preface and Notes by his 
SON. Illustrated with many Copies from his own 
Sketches, and of a MS. page of ‘‘ The Song of the 
Shirt.” 

‘The most elaborate biography could not give a 
better idea of Thomas Hood than we obtain from the 
simple Memorials now published. . . . These letters 
perfectly reflect his character, with all its fun, geniality, 
and tenderness. . . . Much or little, however, all is 
well done. The work is a complete success.” 

Times, Sept. 7, 1860. 


London: Epwarp Moxon & Co., 44, Dover-street. 


—_— 


W ORKS by the late THOMAS HOOD. 


—_——- 





1. HOOD’S POEMS. Twelfth Edition, feap. 8vo. 
price 7s. cloth. 

2, HOODS POEMS OF WIT AND 
HUMOUR. Ninth Edition, feap. 8vo. 5s. cloth. 


3. HOOD’S OWN; or, Laughter from Year 
to Year, A New Edition. In 1 vol. 8vo., illustrated 
by 350 Woodcuts. Price 10s. 6d. cloth. 


4. HOOD’S WHIMS AND ODDITIES, in 


Also, an Edition of the same Work, illustrated with | Prose and Verse. With 87 Original Designs. A NeW 


_ Edition. Feap. 8vo. Price 5s. cloth. 
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